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On Returning to the Struggle 


By Henry Winston 


While heavy blows were struck against civil liberties in our country dur- 
ing the month of June, 1961, on its very last day, a plus sign was registered 
when President Kennedy ordered the release from prison of our dear Com- 
rade Henry Winston. All friends of justice and common decency rejoiced 
at Comrade Winnie’s too-long-delayed release, achieved after years of 
domestic and international pressure. On July 5, 1961, Henry Winston 
granted a press interview, which was widely covered by the radio and 
television industries also, At that time, he issued the statement we publish 


below.—The Editor. 


Upon my release by Presidential 
order on Friday, June 30, from the 
US. Public Health Hospital at Sta- 
ten Island after serving most of my 
time, I promised newspapermen an- 
swers to their questions later. I am 
glad to answer those questions today. 

I am, of course, happy to be free 
and once more to be with my family 
and friends. My joy is marred, how- 
ever, by the fact that my good com- 
rade and friend, Gilbert Green, is 


still imprisoned in Leavenworth Pris- 
on, a victim, like myself and others, 
of a political frameup under the vi- 
ciously undemocratic thought con- 
trol law known as the Smith Act. 
He is due to be released July 29. 

I want to thank publicly all those 
who fought so hard for my release 
—my family and my friends, and 
many, many others in various walks 
of life. I am deeply grateful to the 
many Negro leaders in the min- 
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istry and elsewhere, who spoke up 
for my freedom. I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the efforts of the Rev. Edler 
P. Hawkins, moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Roger Baldwin and 
Norman Thomas, who never per- 
mitted their political disagreement 
with me to stop their fight for justice 
and humanity. 

My present plans call for some rest 
and then a lengthy visit with my 
mother and sisters who live in the 
Midwest. 

Subsequently I plan to return to 
New York where I shall further re- 
train myself to activity under the 
handicap of blindness — a disability 
brought on by callous and criminal 
neglect of Federal officials. Had I 
been paroled in 1958, when I was eli- 
gible for parole, I would not have had 
to undergo surgery in 1960 and 
would not today be suffering from 
my affliction. Had prison officials 
and governmental authorities, even 


as late as 1959, heeded my complaints, 
I might not be blind today. 

However, despite my handicap, | 
intend to resume my part in the fight 
for an America and a world of peace 
and security, free of poverty, disease, 
and race discrimination. 

In prison I followed with special 
pride the accounts of the magnificent 
struggle of my people. I regard the 
Freedom Riders as heroes of our time 
who are making a contribution not 
only to the cause of Negro freedom 
but of democratic rights for all 
Americans. 

I return from prison with the un- 
shaken conviction that the people of 
our great land, Negro and white, 
need a Communist Party fighting 
for the unity of the people for peace, 
democracy, security, and socialism. I 
take my place in it again with deep 
pride. My sight is gone but my vision 
remains. 
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cent |ltis not necessary for me to discuss 
the detail the substance of the U. S. 
time fpreme Court decisions of June 5, 
not hich by five-to-four upheld Section 
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of the Internal Security Act of 
50 (McCarran Act) and the mem- 
ship clause of the Smith Act. This 
s already been done adequately 
d eloquently in articles and edito- 
als in this magazine for July. Rath- 
I want to discuss what happens 
ow—the consequences of the de- 
sion and what must be done to 
heck and defeat the unconstitution- 
| aim of the McCarran Act. Natu- 
lly the Communist Party, as the 
itst organization affected by a final 
rder of the Subversive Activities 
ontrol Board to register, proceeded 
romptly to take whatever legal steps 
re available. Mr. John Abt and Mr. 
oseph Forer have ably represented 
e Party as its counsel in such liti- 
ation since 1950. Up to the time of 
is sudden death, ex-Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio was associate 
rounsel. 


STAY OF EXECUTION 
SECURED 


They moved for a stay of the Su- 
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preme Court decision on the McCar- 
ran Act until the Court passes on a 
motion for rehearing in October, 
after the summer recess. This was 
granted by Justice Frankfurter. The 
rules of the Court give every litigant 
the right to seek reconsideration of 
a decision. The arguments presented 
in the Party’s petition are based on 
several important issues, including 
some that the four dissenting Jus- 
tices stated should have been con- 
sidered by the Court and decided in 
favor of the Party. They involve the 
First and Fifth Amendments. One 
would expect that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would respect the views of four 
Justices, including the Chief Justice. 
But the present brash young At- 
torney General, who had expressed 
his intention to move against the 
Communists as early as June 10, was 
reported in the press to be “surprised 
and disappointed” at the stay. 


NO SUCH HASTE 


He does not rush to stop the vile 
brutality against the Freedom Riders 
in the South nor to enforce federal 
law there. He does not proceed in 
such haste against Governors Patter- 
son and Barnett, of Alabama and 
Mississippi, who are in rebellion 
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against the U. S. government. But 
this is not strange in view of Robert 
Kennedy’s past associations with re- 
actionary witch-hunts against Com- 
munists and with labor-baiting com- 
mittees. He was one-time counsel 
for the Senate Committee headed 
by McCarthy and a counsel on a 
subcommittee “investigating” un- 
ions, headed by the white-suprem- 
acist Senator McClellan of Arkan- 
sas. 


1961—NOT TEN YEARS AGO 


Even Robert Kennedy cannot turn 
back the clock of history. The po- 
litical climate is different today on 
a world scale and on the domestic 
scene, from ten years ago, as our 
readers will know. Then McCarthy- 
ism was rampant. An intense cold 
war atmosphere prevailed. A hys- 
terical Congress passed this illegal 
monstrosity, over the sober veto of 
President Truman. On July 4, 1951, 
only one man in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was brave enough to sign his 
name to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when presented by a lo- 
cal reporter. One person who re- 
fused said it sounded “Russian.” To- 
day millions of Americans realize 
there has been a whittling away 
of democratic rights, during and as 
an aftermath of McCarthyism. Sui- 
cides, firings, imprisonments, Un- 
American Activities Committee de- 
portation proceedings and contempt 
imprisonments. A whole series of 


t 
repressive laws and _ practices ee 

gulfed many people far remoy . het 
from the Communist Party. aval 

? ember of 
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The experiences of the last deca 
demonstrate that when the Co 
munists warned: “The rights y 
save may be your own!” it was 4 
too true. Except for the perpetrato 
of these laws, who warwhooped 
Congress over the Supreme Cou 
decision, plus the ultra-reactionari 
and their lunatic fringes — Birchit 
and the like — there was little 1 
joicing over the decision. Instea 
from coast to coast, in hundreds 
newspapers, doubts, questions, an 
even sharp criticism, were expresse 
The changed atmosphere may 
measured by this and other event 
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GUS HALL INTERVIEWED 


A press conference by Gus Ha 
General Secretary of the Comm 
nist Party, U.S.A., accompanied by. Bi} 
Benjamin J. Davis and the write. oat 9 
was held three days after the Court’ 
decision. It brought dozens of re 
porters, photographers, wire service} actug 
T.V. and radio interviewers, bot oday 
domestic and foreign, to the Comf ~ 
munist Party office in New Yor 
City. Wide publicity was given t 
Gus Hall’s courageous and frank 
statements. He said: “The McCar 
ran Act asks our Party to commi 
suicide, but we will not comply 





ie refuse to be informers or stool- 
eons.” He said further: “We 
il not betray the trust of a single 
ember of our Party or a single 
pporter. We would rather spend 
¢ rest of our days in prison than 
betray anyone and live in free- 


“tices 
remoy 


'{ p. IN MIDDLE OF STRUGGLE 


Gus Hall made clear that in fight- 
g for its own rights, the Party 
defending the rights of all Amer- 
ns. The assembled  representa- 
es of the press listened attentively, 
efe was no red-baiting, and some 
ter expressed their personal sym- 
thy. The most casehardened re- 
rters were shocked at the fan- 
stic penalties imposed by this law, 
irtually life imprisonment. The 
lew York Post regretfully remarked 
at this decision puts the Com- 
unist Party right in the middle of 
e defense of the Bill of Rights. 
is has been true for a decade, 
hough it is more obvious today. 
e Bill of Rights is a bone in the 
hroat of the warmongers. To fight 
or its preservation is the most revo- 
tionary action to them, and in fact 
a actually is that in the U. S. A. 
wee oday. 
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No other organization can be 
alled upon to register as “a Com- 
unist-front” until the final order 
s made for the Communist Party 
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to register first, as “a Communist- 
action organization.” The vigorous 
and prolonged legal struggle of the 
Party not only forced the order to 
be referred back to the Board twice 
by the Supreme Court, but it has 
spearheaded the defense of all other 
affected organizations. It held the 
dikes and kept the flood of reaction 
from inundating thirteen other or- 
ganizations. Unfortunately, many 
succumbed later to the harassment 
and dissolved. But there are today 
four existing organizations whose 
appeals are still in the courts, after 
hearings and adverse decisions by 
the Board. They are the American 
Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign-Born; the Council for Amer” 
ican-Soviet Friendship; the Veter- 
ans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade; and the Washington State 
Pension Union. Action will un- 
doubtedly follow against them by 
the Board when and if there is a 
final order against the Communist 
Party. So once again the Party is 
spearheading the struggle and hold- 
ing the dikes for all others. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE VICTIMS 


The axe is being sharpened for 
other existing or new organizations. 
F.B.I. Director Hoover, who always 
gets into the act, of course, talks about 
investigating 200 more organizations. 
Dixiecrat Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina in a recent Senate speech 
charged that the Freedom Riders are 
part of a Communist conspiracy and 
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Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina denounced the Congress of 
Racial Equality which sponsors the 
rides as “Communist infested—to 
foment violence.” Future victims may 
well include the above as well as stu- 
dents’ groups who oppose the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
groups who demand fair play for 
Cuba, peace organizations, and the 
like. The Board will be back in busi- 
ness policing progressive organiza- 
tions. It is rumored in Washington 
that a case is being prepared against 
the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehouse Workers’ Union, 
headed by Harry Bridges. The official 
head-hunters have been gunning for 
this militant union for many years. 


REPERCUSSIONS ABROAD 


The Supreme Court decision has 
already had sharp _ repercussions 
abroad, especially in the NATO 
countries. Such a Hitler-like edict, 
masquerading as a law, is painfully 
reminiscent of what happened to the 
democratic rights of all peoples con- 
quered by the Nazis, as well as in 
Germany. It recalls the frightful 
Nuremberg laws with their murder- 
ous consequences to the Jewish peo- 
ple of Europe. That it can now hap- 
pen in the “land of the free” is 
appalling to people elsewhere and 
lowers our nation’s prestige gener- 
ally. American authorities here and 
abroad are already receiving protests, 
petitions and inquiries. People in 
other NATO countries are alarmed 
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the Bill of Rights. It is only neces- 
sary to have unanimity on this one 
plank, in spite of wide divergence 
of opinion on all other subjects. An 
end to all repressive legislation which 
is unconstitutional and undemocratic, 
is sufficient as a program to unite 
millions. Now is the time to act. 
Many powerful and successful labor 
defense movements were built on 
this principle in our country in the 
past—such as those for Mooney and 
Billings, and Sacco and Vanzetti. In 
the McCarran Act struggle is involved 
the right of independent political 
parties to exist in the U.S.A. It is a 
fight for the right of political choice 
and the right to hear political ideas, 
including socialism, advocated in the 
market-place of ideas. When Eugene 
Dennis appeared before a Congres- 
sional hearing on this in 1947, he 
said: “I am here to defend the inalt- 
enable right of Americans to be Com- 
munists. I am here to defend the 
Constitutional right of the Commu- 
nist Party to function as a legal po- 
litical party, that openly presents its 
views, its program, and its candidates 
to the American people. In doing so, 
in fact, defend the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights.” This is as true 
today as when he spoke. 


MANY FOUGHT PASSAGE 
OF LAW 


The Communists were not alone 
in 1947 in opposition to this law, 
and later to other repressive legisla- 
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tion. The proposed McCarran Act 
was opposed in Congress by an im- 
pressive array of Americans, includ- 
ing the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and many independent unions; 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; 
the American Jewish Congress; the 
American Civil Liberties Union; the 
American Veterans Committee; 
Americans for Democratic Action; 
the National Farmers Union; the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; the National 
Lawyers’ Guild; the Association of 
the Bar of New York; the Friends’ 
(Quakers) Committee on National 
Legislation; the Episcopal League 
for Social Action; many distinguished 
lawyers such as Charles Evans 
Hughes; John W. Davis; Zachariah 
Chafee, Jr., of Harvard; also Pro- 
fessor Fowler Harper of Yale; Pro- 
fessor Emeritus William G. Rice of 
Wisconsin; Chancellor Robert Hutch- 
ins, then of the University of Chi- 
cago; Stanley M. Isaacs of New 
York; Bishop Francis Haas of Mich- 
igan; and many others. More than 
twenty major newspapers condemned 
this measure. Thousands of local 
groups passed resolutions. I have 
given this lengthy list to enable the 
readers to contact many of them to- 
day and to encourage others to speak 
out, in what, we hope, may be the 


final round against this obnoxious 
law. 
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NON-ENFORCEABLE 
BUT VICIOUS 


Many editorials have pointed out 
that this law is so contradictory as to 
make it non-enforceable. The best 
argument against the law is the law 
itself. But this is small comfort. It 
does not guarantee that its intended. 
victims are free from its evil con- 
sequences. ‘There are also prison 
penalties if one does not comply. If 
a Communist cannot submit to its 
fascist-like built-in verdict of guilt, 
embodied in its impossible require- 
ment to register—in defiance of truth 
—as a conspiratorial foreign agent; 
to label one’s literature, to disclose 
membership lists—then, like an axe, 
the cruel and fantastic penalties fall 
on the victim in quick order. The 
government knows this law is not 
enforceable. But they plan prosecu- 
tions—arrests, indictments, _ trials, 
and long prison sentences. One need 
not be a Communist to act to abolish 
this monstrosity, stop this vicious 
procedure—to restore the Bill of 
Rights. 


EXPOSE THE BIG LIE 


The Big Lie of Hitler is embodied 
in this law—the charge of an interna- 
tional conspiracy of which American 
Communists are a part and therefore 
are “foreign agents.” This lie has 
had its impact through years of re- 
petition in this country. It is im- 
portant to point out in discussing it, 
that there is not a single case on 


record of an American Communist 
even being charged with being a 
foreign agent. Under the law which 
governs foreign agents, parallellism 
of views is advanced as a basis for 
this charge, namely that the CP, 
U.S.A. takes positions similar to that 
of the U.S.S.R. Professor Philip 
Mosely of Columbia enumerated 
forty-five issues during a thirty-year 
period to substantiate this. In many 
instances the C.P.U.S.A. statements 
were of an earlier date than those of 
the Soviet Union and dealt with 
public issues like the Second Front 
during World War II, the North 
Atlantic Pact, peace in Korea, seat- 
ing the Chinese People’s Republic 
in the U.N., on which there was and 
is a large measure of agreement 
among many non-Communist Amer- 
icans. Let us ask then the question: 
Does that make them all foreign 
agents? 


DID ROBERT READ THE 
COURT’S OPINION? 


Robert Kennedy is quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 
10, as follows: “If the Communist 
Party was just a party operating in 
the United States and not being 
financed by the Soviet Union, | don’t 
believe there would be any fuss or 
bother about them at all.” This bare- 
faced lie by the Attorney General 
indicates that he did not even read 
the Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion. As was pointed out in the July 
editorial in Political Affairs, it stated 
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t the Subversive Activities Con- 
| Board had not submitted any 
the C.P.U.S.A. is 
anced by the Soviet Union. No 
h charge has ever been made in 
Smith Act trials or in any other 
tt proceedings. By his own rea- 
ing, the Attorney General should 
use to use the McCarran Act 
ainst the Communists. 









HE RIGHT TO WORK 


One of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
mous four freedoms was “The 
ht to work.” One of the first acts 
the Nazis was to deprive Jewish 
bople of the right to earn a living. 
Ihe McCarran Act does the same 
ing to Communists and others. 
nce the final registration orders of 
e Board are in effect, members of 
e affected organizations are liter- 
ly deprived of the right to either 
ma living or leave the country. 
hey are forbidden to work for the 
|S. government or in any defense 
icility—defined in the law as “plant, 
tory, or other manufacturing, pro- 
lucing, or service establishment, air- 
prt, airport facility, vessel, pier, 
nterfront establishment, mine, rail- 
bad, public utility, laboratory, sta- 
on or other establishment or facil- 
ly or any part, division, or depart- 
pent of any of the foregoing.” This 
lembracing prohibition practically 
prbids a Communist and others af- 
tcted to earn a living in the U.S.A. 
bday, where all basic industry is tied 
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up directly or indirectly to “defense.” 
HOUSE ARREST 


Nor can such a person leave the 
country. He is virtually under house 
arrest. Once the registration order is 
final, he cannot apply for, renew, or 
use a passport. Such provisions, 
brought to their attention, will cer- 
tainly shock our fellow Americans, 
to whom the right to earn a living 
and support one’s family is con- 
sidered sacred—regardless of race, 
creed, color or politics. Yet another 
fascist-like requirement of the Mc- 
Carran Act is the limitation placed 
on the U.S. mails, for organizations 
ordered to register. It orders that 
these publications must be labelled: 
“Disseminated by 
Communist organization.” 
procedure is calculated to label the 
recipient as well as the receiver and 
could cause witch-hunts wholesale. 


NO FREE PRESS 


The term publication is stretched 
in the law to make a mockery of the 
first amendment’s guarantee of 
“freedom of speech or of the press.” 
It covers “circulars, newspapers, per- 
iodicals, pamphlets, books, letters, 
postcards, leaflets, or other publica- 
tions.” All printing presses, mimeo- 
graph and duplicating machines are 
to be registered. All of these pro- 
hibitions, relative to jobs, pass- 
ports, labelling of 
carry severe fines 
sentences for violations. 


publications, 
and prison 
It is im- 
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portant to familiarize our fellow 
Americans with all the definitions, 
restrictions, prohibitions, and vicious 
penalties of this legal monstrosity, to 
arouse their indignation, and to 
secure their support. 


SUPPORT THE FOUR DISSENTS 


It must be made clear in discussing 
the Supreme Court’s decision that it 
dealt narrowly with the S.A.C.B.’s 
order to the Communist Party to 
register. It did not pass on the law 
as a whole or on the criminal prose- 
cutions or unbelievable penalties that 
would follow non-compliance. This 
caused Justice Douglas to remark: 
“The great injustice of what we do 
today lies in compelling the officials 
of the Party to violate this law before 
their constitutional claims can be 
heard and determined. Never before, 
I believe, have we forced such a 
choice on a litigant.” In other words, 
in order to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment, one must refuse to comply 
with the law. The vital questions 


raised by the four dissenting 
Justices and others raised by 
the attorneys, call for strong 
public support for a_ rehear- 


ing. I am informed that a National 
Assembly for Democratic Rights is 
projected by a group of public- 
spirited citizens for this purpose. By 
the time this article appears, it will 
undoubtedly be well under way for 
mid-September, and deserve the un- 
limited efforts of all our readers. 
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LATER—CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS? 


Little is heard or said of Title 
of the sinister McCarran Act, sign 
not by Hitler, Himmler, and G 
ing, but by McCarran, Eastla 
Nixon, and Walter, among othe 
Apparently it is quietly secreted 
the archives of the Department 
Justice for possible future use, 

| 





passed with the rest of the law, d 
ing the hysteria of the Korean w 
and the then current “Berlin crisi 
It calls for concentration camps 
Americans. In the event of invasi 
of the U.S. or a declaration of wa 
or insurrection within the US. 
aid of a foreign power, all perso 
whom the Attorney General 
“reasonable grounds” to belied 
would probably connive in or ¢ 
gage in acts of sabotage and espioj 
age could be ordered placed in d 
tention. Title II is called “The Dj 
tention Act of 1950.” It has the sa 
kind of fraudulent “Finding 
Facts” as Title I, and sets up a Boa 
for hearings. 


THE DEAD END 
OF DEMOCRACY 


So there you have it to its logic 
conclusion—the dead end of demo 
racy. All who oppose war, all vf 
advocate peace, disarmament, ¢ 
existence, can, upon the judgment 4 








the Attorney General, be shunted 0 
to concentration camps, along wit 
Communists, fighters for Negi 
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rights, labor’s rights, etc. After the 
law was passed, the Department of 
Justice proceeded publicly to get 
ready the camps which had been used 
in World War II for Japanese-Amer- 
ican detainees. Federal prisoners 
were used to build a new camp near 
the federal penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. A. military involvement in 
any one of several spots where a so- 
called crisis exists, and hundreds of 
Americans, listed as “subversive” by 
the F.B.I., the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, the Birchites, 
and what have you, could find them- 
selves in a concentration camp, await- 
ing a possible hearing at a later date 
on “reasonble grounds” by a Deten- 
tion Board. They can clap you into 
detention first and then decide why 
at their leisure. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, under this law, need not dis- 
close, either to the Board or to a 
court, evidence of government agents 
which in his opinion would be 
dangerous to the safety or security 
of the U.S. Your fate will be entirely 
in “little brother’s” hands! Let it be 
known far and wide to the Ameri- 
can people what the end of the trail 
is for Americans under the McCar- 
ran Act. When it becomes fully 
known, I am confident there will be 
such universal indignation and repu- 


diation of this disgraceful Act, as 
will sweep it into oblivion. Victory is 
possible. 


* * * 


NOTE: This article deals almost ex- 
clusively with the McCarran Act. But 
extremely serious and damaging to 
constitutional rights, is the June 5 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, upholding 
the membership clause of the infamous 
thought-control Smith Act. Thirty 
Communists have already served prison 
terms under the conspiracy section of 
this law. Finally, the Supreme Court 
reviewed and rejected the evidence in 
the California case and practically all 
other conspiracy cases were dismissed. 
In their recent decision, the conviction 
of Junius Scales, one-time Southern or- 
ganizer of the Communist Party but 
no longer a member, was upheld on the 
membership clause. His motion for a 
rehearing was denied and he is now in 
prison, sentenced to six years. This is 
a longer sentence than any leader of the 
Party served under the conspiracy sec- 
tion. Sentences ranged from one year 
to five years, at the most. This is cruel 
and unusual punishment. Efforts to 
secure a reduction of sentence should 
be supported by all fair-minded Ameri- 
cans. In a forthcoming article for Polit- 
ical Affairs, 1 will discuss the member- 
bership cases, where they are, whom 
they affect, and what can be done about 
them.—E. G. F. 





By Gus Halli 


The threat from the ultra-Right 
continues to mount in the United 
States. At the same time, the Ken- 
nedy Administration pursues a cold- 
war, interventionist, and generally 
anti-democratic course. We are there- 
fore confronted with a unique prob- 
lem of how, under these circum- 
stances, to carry on the struggle for 
peace and democracy most effective- 
ly. The problem can best be posed 
by a series of questions. 

Is the threat from the extreme Right 
serious, in the sense that it is ap- 
proaching the position where it can 
exert the decisive influence in gov- 
ernment or itself make a bid for 
power? 

What is the relationship between 
the ultra-Right and the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, and how are they dif- 
ferent? Is it necessary to draw a line 
of differentiation? 

These are complex and _ serious 
problems. Much can be learned from 
our own history, especially the New 
Deal period, and also from parallel 
situations in other countries, as in 
France. But there are also new and 
special aspects which need serious 
assessment. Here I propose only to 
begin such an assessment. 
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The Ultra-Right, Kennedy, 
and the Role of Progressives 


l. THE THREAT FROM THE 
ULTRA-RIGHT 


In the opinion of the Communist 
Party, there can be no question but 
that the threat from the extreme 
Right is serious. It arises from a sit- 
uation which is new for the United 
States. This, the most powerful cap- 
italist country, cannot have its way 
in a world in which the forces of so- 
cialism, national liberation, and peace 
are playng a decisive role. Continuing 
rebuffs and defeats for the cold war 
and interventionist policy (most re- 
cently in Cuba and Laos) confront 
the dominant monopoly power with 
a choice, essentially between two 
alternatives. One is to end the cold 
war and to seek some form of ac- 
commodation to the socialist and na- 
tional revolutionary world, which 
would mean a turn to a policy of 
peaceful coexistence and_ peaceful 
competition. Such a shift of policy 
would meet the most urgent national 
needs of the country in the present 
period of world history. 

The other course is to seek to con- 
tain and reverse world trends by all 
means, including so-called limited 
war and the ultimate nuclear war. 
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It is necessary to recognize that pres- 
ent cold-war policies of the Admin- 
istration lead in this direction. How- 
ever, we must also recognize that 
the most aggressive and extreme ex- 
pression of this suicidal policy comes 
from the ultra-Right. 

War is their prescription for the 
crisis facing the country. Senator 
Goldwater and Richard Nixon, con- 
tending for leadership of the Right- 
wing Republicans, advocate a war 
course, as do their Dixiecrat Dem- 
ocratic allies, like Senators Eastland 
and Smathers. They are ready to 
take any pressing world issue, 
whether it be Cuba or Berlin, as an 
occasion for starting military action. 
They actively and aggressively seek 
the brink. In fact, Nixon is now call- 
ing continuously for resuming the 


Dulles brinkmanship policy. 
THE FASCIST NETWORK 


In back of this political war-mind- 
ed coalition, there is emerging in the 
country an organized movement of 
the fascist type, financed by the most 
chauvinist and aggressive sectors of 
Big Business. This is more serious 
than previous developments of this 
kind, and holds even a greater threat 
than the movement led by the late 
Senator Joe McCarthy. 

For one thing, unlike previous 
fascist currents, the present move- 
ment is taking the form of a member- 
ship organization, in conspiratorial 
action groups, including secret mili- 


tary formations. The spearhead, the 
John Birch Society, is such an organ- 
ization, around which is gathering 
a network of older hate groups, fas- 
cist sheets, and the White Citizens 
Councils and other die-hard racist 
groups of the South. 

The fascist network operates in a 
sort of division of labor, in conjunc- 
tion with legislative committees, like 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Senate Internal 
Security Committee, and similar 
bodies in the states, It is developing 
the demagogy characteristic of fas- 
cist movements, such as repeal of the 
income tax, and is also beginning to 
put forth anti-monopoly slogans to 
ensnare middle-class dissent. The 
fascist network is openly contemp- 
tuous of democracy and the Bill of 
Rights, and advocates the right of 
“revolution” —that is, counter-rev- 
olution. It proclaims the aim of seiz- 
ing political power. With consider- 
able influence in government today, 
it is working to dominate it entirely. 


MILITARY BIG-BUSINESS 
COMPLEX 


Another pronounced characteristic 
of this growing fascist movement is 
its spreading influence among the 
higher military personnel. The case 
of General Walker was only a symp- 
com of a much deeper affliction. Even 
the Pentagon had to admit recently 
that it was “worried over the extent 
of Birchite and similar influence 
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among the ranking officers of the 
military services.” 

It is now known that a secret direc- 
tive, issued by the National Security 
Council in 1958,instructed command- 
ing officers here and abroad to ”en- 
lighten” both the armed forces and 
civilians in their areas on the “cold 
war policy.” It was followed by ad- 
ditional guides and materials, still 
classified as secret, issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, on the basis of which 
seminars and meetings were organ- 
ized by the military commands, often 
in co-operation with local business 
groups. Complaints have been pour- 
ing into the Pentagon against the 
political activities of the military 
staffs, especially their wide dissem- 
ination of Birchite propaganda and 
of the obnoxious films “Operation 
Abolition” and “Communism on the 
Map.” 

The entire line of policy, coupled 
with CIA and similar training in 
subversive and putschist activities, 
can not help but create our own 
“French generals,” who feel at home 
in fascist circles, and are ready to lend 
themselves to their objectives. It is an 
outgrowth of twenty years of militar- 
ization, of the close co-operation be- 
tween the armed forces and monop- 
oly in handling a $40-billion budg- 
et annually, and of a desperation 
born of a bankrupt foreign policy. 

This complex of monopoly and the 
military, nurtured on war economy, 
has diverted science to military uses 
almost entirely, buying out the main 


branches of higher education and 
bringing within this web large sec- 
tions of the student youth and intel- 
lectuals. 

When you get this combination of 
high-ranking military officers, the 
fascist organizations in North and 
South, the Right Republican-Dixie- 
crat coalition, and deep inroads into 
governmental bodies and in the edu- 
cational system, we can surely say 
that the threat from the ultra-Right 
is serious indeed. 

The aim of this movement, shared 
by the varied elements of the ultra- 
Right and reaction, is the complete 
destruction of democracy, the wiping 
out of the main social gains won by 
labor and the people in the past dec- 
ades, the suppression or subversion 
of independent people’s organizations 
like the trade unions, peace groups, 
and Negro societies, and the incarna- 
tion of jingoism and racism as a na- 
tional creed—in a word, a garrison 
state that will seek to drive the coun- 
try to war and self-destruction. 


ll. THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 


The policies and actions of the Big 
Business-dominated Kennedy Ad- 
ministration during the first six 
months played into the hands of the 
ultra-Right. In substance, the main 
direction of its blows has been against 
peace and independence, against dem- 
ocratic and civil rights, against labor. 

In this brief period, the Adminis- 
tration managed to proclaim a policy 
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‘saramilitary” intervention against 
tional liberation © movements, 
oped up the arms race and the 
|d war, and launched the military 
venture against Cuba. 

It sought to “cool off” the Freedom 
iders, and has evaded legislative 
hd executive action in the field of 
vil rights. 

It invoked the Taft-Hartley Law 
bainst the maritime strikers. 

The Department of Justice de- 
bres the intention of the Adminis- 
ation to follow through on the fate- 
1] Supreme Cc :r+ anti-Communist 
cisions by renewed vigorous pro- 
kcution of the Communist Party. 
By proclaiming communism the 
real and imminent danger,” Pres- 
Ment Kennedy has acceded to the 
entral pretext under which the ul- 
raRight and fascist trends seek 
heir aims, and has thereby stimu- 
ated reaction. 


NOT ON FASCIST ROAD 


The Kennedy Administration pur- 





pues this course because it is domin- 
ted by the big monopolists and fin- 
nciers whose interests it serves. This 
must be kept firmly in mind. Yet, 
while recognizing that it has taken 
measures which further curtail dem- 
ocratic rights, it would be a serious 
mistake to consider the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration as embarked at present 
on the fascist road. 

To make the proper differentiation 
between Kennedy and the ultra- 
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Right is the central tactical problem 
faced by the entire Left and all pro- 
gressives. It is not simple. Kennedy 
is not a Roosevelt. Since his election, 
he has been moving in a reactionary 
direction. But it is not inevitable that 
he will continue along this path, giv- 
ing ever wider openings to the ultra- 
Right. 

If the tactical problem is solved 
correctly, it will be possible to slam 
shut the door on the ultra-Right, de- 
feat it, and force a shift in policy up- 
on the Administration itself in the 
direction of peace and democracy. 


KENNEDY’S CONTRADICTORY 
COURSE 


It seems to me we must always 
keep in mind the various necessities 
and commitments with which the 
Kennedy Administration must oper- 
ate, and which the ultra-Right wants 
to ignore and shove aside. 

The Kennedy Administration pur- 
sues a contradictory course which 
flows from the instability of the U. S. 
imperialist position, from the new 
relationship of world forces (the 
growing strength of the socialist, anti- 
imperialist, and peace forces) which 
it recognizes but does not fully and 
properly assess. Its wavering course 
results also from pressures of the 
masses of people in our own country, 
particularly from the working class, 
the Negro people, the peace forces 
which have been its main mass sup- 
port and which elected it. 
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This zig-zag, oscillating course is 
to be seen in a number of facts. For 
example, even while maintaining a 
cold-war policy, the Administration 
remains committed to a position of 
negotiation with the Soviet Union— 
as on Berlin, Laos, nuclear testing, 
and disarmament. It is no small mat- 
ter that Kennedy, despite all he said 
against it, had to resume talks with 
Khrushchev at Geneva, talks which 
had been ruptured by the U-2 in- 
cident. 

It is also of significance that Ken- 
nedy decided not to back up the emi- 
gre invasion of Cuba with direct and 
open U. S. military support, as crim- 
inal and reprehensible as was his de- 
cision to go through with the military 
adventure and as serious as still is 
the danger of U. S. imperialist inter- 
vention. It is also noteworthy that 
Kennedy must still seek to maintain 
democratic and anti-colonial pretens- 
es in his dealings with the national 
liberation movements, although his 
objective remains to contain and re- 
verse them. This creates certain em- 
barrassments for him in world affairs, 
in view of anti-democratic measures 
at home. 


THE IMPORTANT 
DIFFERENCE 


It is of course true that these man- 
euvers, pretenses, and concessions are 
forced upon him by the strength of 
the world peace forces, by the deter- 
ioration of imperialism in particular, 
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by the declining world prestige 
position of U.S. imperialism in 
ticular, and by the deep-rooted pe: 
and democratic sentiment of 
American people. 

But the fact remains that the K 
nedy Administraton has not clo 
the door to accommodation to th 
world realitites, as the ultra-Rig 
wishes it to do, and this involves 
certain recognition of the new al 
sities of the present-day world 


home and abroad. This is an = 
















tant difference, which the forces { 
peace and democracy must recogni 
and exploit in order to bring e 
the required change in national pd 
icy. 

Turning to the domestic scene, w 
must also recognize that as a cons 
quence of the elections and of labo 
Negro, and liberal support, it is di 
ficult for Kenedy to ignore his co 
mitments in the field of social legi 
lation, which the ultra-Right woul 
like to cancel out entirely. As inad: 
quate as his measures are, they hav 
to be fought for in a reactionary Con 
gress. 













SHEDDING OF ILLUSIONS 


It is a good thing that many of th 
illusions about Kennedy in the rank 
of labor, the Negro people, and othe 
popular circles are now being shed 
as a result of experience. I need only 
mention the deep cleavage, after th 
Cuban fiasco, among the liberal 
who supported Kennedy, the shar) 
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criticism from labor following his use 
of Taft-Hartley, the scorn with which 
many Negro leaders and militants 
greeted the “cooling off” proposition, 
with respect to implementing of the 
rights of Negro Americans, the vigor 
with which the youth movement 
fights the anti-democratic attack. 

Moreover, there is a growing insist- 
ence in the ranks of labor and among 
other people’s forces upon more ade- 
quate and far-reaching measures to 
meet the severe problem of mounting 
unemployment, which has became a 
permanent fixture, affecting the lives 
of millions. The paltry measures of 
the Administration leave practically 
unsolved the many accumulating so- 
cial problems arising from automa- 
tion, the improverishment of entire 
regions, the permanent eviction of 
millions of farmers from production, 
the old and new slum areas, the spe- 
cial suffering of the masses of Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and other underpriv- 
ileged Americans, the crisis of the 
educational system, and the chaotic 
conditions of the metropolitan areas. 
Much more needs to be done to even 
approach the solution of problems of 
the aged, public health, and the 
youth. The’ rising mass movements 
in the country bear witness to the 
growing determination of the people 
to find positive solutions. 

it would be wishful thinking to 
assume that all liberals or forward- 
looking forces in the Kennedy camp, 
who must in their way participate 
in turning the tide, are equally aware 


of the double role played by Ken- 
nedy. These elements can become 
effective positive forces once they 
realize it is necessary to fight Ken- 
nedy’s cold war and anti-democratic 
policies in order to defend democ- 
racy and to close the door to the 
extreme Right and defeat the threat 
from that direction. 


AFL-CIO COLD-WAR 
RESOLUTION 


We need to be aware that when 
people in large numbers become dis- 
illusioned or panicky, there is always 
the danger that they may be 
entrapped by the demagogy of 
the ultra-Right, especially when 
their leaders become the instru- 
ments or allies of monopoly. 
For example, the recent statement of 
the CIO-AFL Executive Council, 
drawn up by professional anti-Com- 
munists, supports the most aggres- 
sive warlike incitement in the so- 
called Berlin crisis, and even urges 
the resumption of nuclear testing. 

Such a position can only have the 
most harmful effects upon the strug- 
gles of the trade unions themselves 
for economic and social demands, 
help the employers weaken the un- 
ions, and open the door wide to the 
ultra-Right type of demagogy with- 
in labor itself. The Council resolu- 
tion, I am sure, does not represent 
the view of most trade unionists, nor 
even of all heads and officers of the 
unions in the Executive Council. It 
is about time that labor leaders with 
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views closer to the feelings of the 
membership should speak out clearly 
against the cold war and reactionary 
position which is imposed by a small 
group at the top. 


THE MAIN ENEMY 


To sum up on this point, it seems 
to me that the way to meet the unique 
tactical problem presented by a threat 
from the extreme Right and by an 
Administration moving in a reaction- 
ary direction is somewhat along these 
lines. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
underestimate the danger to peace 
and democracy of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. It would be no less seri- 
ous a mistake to under-rate the possi- 
bilities of pressuring it in another di- 
rection. It is essential to fight impe- 
rialism, war, and reactionary meas- 
ures whether it comes from the Ken- 
nedy government or the ultra- 
Rights. 

However, the situation requires 
that the main direction of the attack 
should be at the war- mongering and 
fascist forces, who are pressuring the 
Kennedy Administration further to 
the Right. At the same time, every 
policy or action of Kennedy that plays 
into the hands of the Right should be 
sharply opposed and criticized, build- 
ing up the pressures upon the Ad- 
ministration for a change of policy in 
the direction of peaceful co-existence 
and defense of democracy. 

It is necessary to work for the 
widest united front of all labor, Ne- 
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gro people, peace and progressive 
forces in the country, embracing 
democratic elements of all political 
views, in a struggle against Big Bus. 
iness reaction and war danger. It is 
essential to organize a counter-offens- 
ive against Big Business attacks on 
the people—for improving condi- 
tions at the expense of the monop- 
olists, for jobs, for equal rights for the 
Negro people, and above all for the 
preservation of peace and democracy. 
In all this, the working class, the 
labor movement, should be the basis, 

As I have already said, this is not 
simple. But it can be done. It was 
done before during the Roosevelt 
days, particularly because of the role 
played by a resurgent labor move- 
ment. It can be done again. It will 
take great effort, sacrifice, and fight- 
ing spirit. 

Above all, it requires a common 
outlook and united front activity in 
all fields by the Left and progressive 
forces, Communist and non-Com- 
munist. Without the unity of such 
forces in the ranks of labor, among 
the Negro people, in the youth move- 
ment, and among the fighters for 
peace and democracy, the promising 
popular movements now arising will 
remain disjointed and apart, prey to 
the mounting atacks of reaction. 


Ill. LEFT-PROGRESSIVE UNITY 


How is such unity to be attained? 
First, of course, it necessary to reach 
a mutually agreed-upon outlook for 
the immediate period ahead, agree- 
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TIITUDES TO COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


One of the \obstacles in some parts 
f the Left is a sharply critical or 
egative attitude to the Communist 
arty. Some of it is of older social- 
ge or Trotskyite origin, but 
nother current is of more recent vin- 
tage. This is the product in one way 
or another of the intensified cam- 
pagn by Big Business against com- 


jmunism, of the renewed reactionary 


attacks, and of the recent crisis in the 
Communist Party. 

Undoubtedly, the Party crisis con- 
tributed to a certain disorientation in 
the Left. While I realize that this 
cannot be dismissed with a sweep of 
the hand, the fact remains that the 
new reactionary attack opened by the 
Supreme Court decisions has created 
a new situation both for the Party 
and the entire Left. 

For example, how can the position 
now be defended that the Commu- 
nist Party is no longer needed in the 
United States? Those on the Left 
who claimed this should think over 
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how it is that the reactionary major- 
ity of the Supreme Court, for its own 
motives and reasons, came to a sim- 
ilar conclusion. 

Naturally, we have refused to ac- 
cept this judgment, whether it comes 
from the High Court or elsewhere. 
On the contrary, we have made clear 
our firm determination to defend the 
Constitutional rights of the Party 
against every effort of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to force us to comply 
with the monstrous registration and 
other provisions of the anti-Com- 
munist laws. 

Is this a service or disservice to the 
Left and to the cause of peace and 
democracy? Would it not be a dis- 
astrous setback to the Left and all 
forces of progress if those who wished 
to smash us or dissolve us had their 
way? Is not the launching of a new 
attack against us a signal that peace 
and democracy are in serious danger? 

In fact, it was the clear fighting 
stand of the Communist Party which 
made possible the first victory in the 
struggle against the implementation 
of the Court decisions — the staying 
of the mandate pending considera- 
tion of the petition for rehearing in 
the Fall term of the Supreme Court. 

A very important lesson is to be 
learned from this. No matter what 
one’s attitude may be towards the 
Communist Party, it must be recog- 
nized that the fight for its rights as 
a political party is a matter of de- 
fending the Bill of Rights and all 
democratic rights, and peace forces, 
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and not of the Communists alone. 
This is an old lesson, but sometimes 
it has to be learned anew. 


ROLE OF COMMUNIST ISSUE 


Therefore, I think it is clear that 
the Left and progressive forces can- 
not permit themselves to be split on 
the Communist issue, if there is to 
be unity and common action. Refusal 
to work with Communists for de- 
fense of peace and democracy and 
for the people’s needs is the first step, 
sometimes the decisive one, in split- 
ting the people’s forces. It is the 
wedge driven into the ranks of labor 
and the people by reaction, as its most 
potent weapon against the popular 
movements. 

Anti-Communist attitudes in the 
ranks of the Left and progressive 
forces can only have the result of con- 
tributing to the aims of reaction by 
spreading the kind of ideological con- 
fusion that can render major sections 
of the people helpless and ineffective. 

Therefore, if unity is to be attained 
in the ranks of the Left as a means 
of stimulating wider activity—if 
such unity means anything—it must 
be unity of Communist and non- 
Communist forces, with the give and 
take that is required to reach mini- 
mum agreement. If there is one thing 
everyone should have learned from 
the history of the past decades it is 
the stalwart and indispensable role 
of Communists in the struggle 
against reactionary and war forces. 


rTION I 
UNITED FRONT | 
ELECTORAL POLICY 
J am con 


Finally, let me emphasize what reaction 
think is a central objective towardguntry ag 
which all forces on the Left are strigpace and 
ing. If the tactic outlined, in the prgsts, for t! 
vious section is correct, and I thinipth all o 
it is, the need for an independesgres to ¢ 
electoral policy for the Left and propity that 
gressive forces around which broad} be def 













importance. 

The Left and progressives, includgi 
ing ourselves, have not given this thet 
serious attention it requires, for 
which we have not refrained from 
criticizing ourselves as can be seer 
from our report to the Nationaffitand 
Committee in January of this yearjse a ™ 

The municipal elections in Newpd the 
York and other cities present an opfaterna 
portunity which should not bk 
missed to take the initial steps toward 
an independent united front electoral 
policy, around the central issues of 
peace, equal rights, the people’ 
needs, and democracy. In evolving 
such a policy and united front elec- 
toral tickets, we should also look 
ahead to the elections of 1962 and{ 
1964, with the aim of presenting 
meaningful alternatives to labor, the 
Negro and other people’s forces in 
terms of their needs and interests. 
This is a big task, and needs the un- 
stinting attention and energy of the 
Left and progressive forces in all 


fields. 








pTION NEEDED NOW 


[am confident that the onslaught 
© what reaction can be repulsed, and the 
> towarduuntry again set on the course of 
are striace and democracy. The Commu- 
1 the prfjsts, for their part, are ready to join 
1 I thingith all other Left and progressive 
lependegprces to establish the perspective and 
and prdpity that is required if reaction is 
+h broad} be defeated and peace defended. 
srces ca The Communists have no self-serv- 
ordinangg interest in urging unity of Left 
fd progressive forces. Everyone rec- 
s, includizes that such unity is needed to 
1 this thaffeat reaction and end the cold war. 
ires, fohe situation itself begs for common 
iftions, united democracy. 

Jt seems to me imperative that 
Nationalkftand progressive forces should not 
his yearJse a moment in beginning now to 
in Newhd the common meeting ground, in 
it an opfaternal discussions, for the united 
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front approach and programs leading 
to common action for common 
objectives. 

There should be a coming together 
of such forces in the ranks of labor, 
in the Negro rights movement, in the 
youth movement, among the advo- 
cates of peace. The effort should be 
made wherever possible, in the local- 
ities and cities and communities, not 
waiting for a nationwide develop- 
ment, but contributing to it, build- 
ing up the movement, giving it a liv- 
ing base on which it can flourish. 

It is my hope that all the elements 
and currents of the Left will set such 
a movement into motion, that in their 
publications and organizations dis- 
cussions of this kind should proceed. 
I am convinced that once this is set 
in motion, it will grow and spread 
with a speed and depth that will sur- 
prise all of us. 








The Choice Before New A 


By T. Numada 


One of the most crucial and dynamic areas in the world is Africa, 
Our author, a leader of the Communist Party of South Africa, offers a 
penetrating analysis of the main character of developments in that con 
tinent; readers will remember his article, “Marxism and African Libera- 
which was published in our January, 1961 issue—The Editor. 


tion,” 
NATIONAL LIBERATION has made dra- 
matic progress in Africa. Today we 
have twenty-eight —_ independent 
States, with populations totalling 
over 180 millions. When we remem- 
ber that when the United Nations 
was founded there were only three 
—one of them being the Union of 
South Africa, governed then as now 
not by the masses of the people but 
by an imperialistic minority; when 
we recall that in 1960 alone no less 
than 16 of these States gained their 
formal political independence, we 
gain some idea of the pace and ex- 
tent of change in our Continent. 

Of course, the battle for indepen- 
dence is far from finished. More 
than twenty countries, with a com- 
bined population of something like 
60° million, are still under direct 
alien rule, with bitter struggles con- 
tinuing in the Congo, Angola and 
elsewhere. And the “independence” 
of some of the young States is rather 
dubious, to put it politely. 
Nevertheless even the most die- 








hard reactionaries have been co 
pelled to recognize that the Afri 
Revolution is now a fact, that 
crucial _turning-point _ has 
passed. Independence, freedom 
self-government has, in essence, 
won by the African peoples, and 4 
force in the world can turn th¢ 
back. 

Naturally the future of the Afrid 
peoples evokes the keenest disci 
sion, not only in this continent, b' 
throughout the world. What is ti 
direction of our Revolution? Wh 
are its character and driving force 
Has it exhausted its momentum | 
the attainment of political indepe 
dence, or will it drive forward | 
achieve a social revolution as wel 


AFRICAN ANSWERS 
Will the African countries ha 


to pass through the same process 9 
capitalist development as those 
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remain uncommitted in the “cold 
war,” or will they gravitate towards 
the capitalist, or the socialist, camp? 

These and many similar questions 
are frequently discussed and written 
about. 

The answers to all such questions 
depend on the African people them- 
selves. In writing about such mat- 
ters, imperialist “experts” on Africa 
tend to forget this all-important fact, 
and to write as if these were not, 
above all, our business, and, indeed, 
as if we are all illiterate and unable 
to obtain their writings. 

There are a good many reasons 
why all the clever plans and strate- 
gems of “neo-colonialism” and “col- 
lective imperialism” are doomed to 
disgraceful failure in Africa. 

For one thing this “collective im- 
perialism” cannot work. However 
well it may seem on paper, the colo- 
nial powers are by nature incapable 
of keeping out of each other’s gar- 
dens. 

It takes a really desperate crisis, 
like that of the Congo, to bring them 
together even for a short time, and 
even in the Congo it can be prophe- 
sied with confidence that they will 
soon be openly snarling over the 
spoils and leaping at one another’s 
throats like dogs fighting over a 
juicy bone. 

In most parts of Africa, British 
and American commercial and dip- 
lomatic missions are barely on speak- 
ing terms with one another. West 
German and Japanese trade repre- 


sentatives are undercutting their 
rivals in African markets and seri- 
ously irritating their American mas- 
ters. 


IMPERIALIST CONFLICTS 


A silent, but nevertheless grim 
and merciless, struggle for predomi- 
nance is taking place between the 
two chief colonial powers in Africa, 
Britain and France. De Gaulle will 
never forgive Britain for extending 
(through Ghana) a loan to Guinea, 
at a crucial moment in the new born 
Republic’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

For another, the Western impe- 
rialists, filled with racial arrogance, 
are so accustomed to regarding Af- 
ricans as hopelessly stupid people, 
utterly incapable of running our 
own affairs, that they seriously un- 
derestimate our capacity for elemen- 
tary common sense and observation 
of simple facts. 

For example, they keep on warn- 
ing us against the “Communist men- 
ace,” the “danger of being swal- 
lowed by Russia” and so on. But we 
know there is not and never has 
been a single Russian, Chinese or 
other socialist military base, soldier, 
sailor or airforce man on the entire 
continent; or a single businessman 
or farmer from these countries to 
take. over our land and natural re- 
sources, tax us, corrupt our chiefs 
or bully us into working for them. 

Again, they keep informing us 
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how grateful we ought to be to them 
for conferring the priceless gift of 
freedom on us. Do they think we 
are so stupid not to know that this 
freedom is precisely freedom from 
them—and that only after bitter and 
often bloody struggles for many 
years? 

Certainly, if you have been sitting 
on a man’s back, and at last he man- 
ages to throw you off, he will be 
happy and relieved. But it is asking 
for a bit too much to expect him to 
say “Thank you!” The main service 
the colonialists have rendered to 
Africa is to clear out—if they would 
go more quickly we might be more 
grateful. 

But the chief flaw in all the impe- 
rialists’ plans and speculations about 
Africa—and the main reason for 
their impending utter bankruptcy— 
is their completely wrong and un- 
realistic approach to the entire ques- 
Uisih. 

They regard Africa. as a mere 
pawn in the game of power-politics, 
whose fate will be decided some- 
where else; or as a “prize” in an auc- 
tion sale, destined to go to the high- 
est bidder. Who can offer more, 
they ask—we of “the West,” or “Rus- 
sia”? 

It goes without saying that this 
vulgar and small-minded concept— 
so revealing of the outlook of its 
capitalist authors, whose only god is 
money—is profoundly insulting to 
the dignity and national pride of the 
African peoples. 


We have not achieved indepen- 
dence, at the cost of generations of 
suffering and sacrifice, in order to sel] 
it away for dollars—francs, sterling 
or gold—gold which in any case has 
come, for the most part, from the 
mines of Africa. 

Certainly the African countries 
need economic assistance, equipment 
and skills, in order rapidly to over- 
come the colonial heritage of back- 
wardness. It is indeed our right to 
demand such assistance, as some 
small recompense for the untold 
wealth which has been drained out 
of this continent. But if the price 
for assistance, is the loss of our 
new-won freedom we shall rather do 
without it, and rely on our own 
strength and brains. And any 
Tshombes among us who try to bar- 
ter away our birthright will have to 
face the wrath of the people. Africa 
is not for sale. 

The key to the future of Africa 
lies in Africa itself; in the nature 
of the national freedom struggle 
in this era of world history; in the 
driving forces of the African revoiu- 
tion. And that is precisely what 
the imperialists do not understand 
and ave incapable of understanding. 

An analysis of these factors will 
show us that if Africa is indeed 
“one of the last frontiers” of capi- 
talism, it is one that will be hard 
to defend. 

Without underestimating the still 
powerful resources of imperialism, 
and the desperate measures it will 
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sort to, it can yet be said that the 
look for capitalism is bleak in 
rica, and that for socialism bright 
deed. 

The drive towards socialism in 
frica arises not from some remote 
bame” of power-politics in foreign 
buntries, but out of the urgent needs 
d bitter experiences of the Afri- 
n peoples themselves. 


VIET STAND 


Certainly, the African people are 
eply appreciative of the fine stand 


‘fken by Khrushchev and other 


‘ommunist leaders over colonialism, 


de Congo, and all other main issues 


fecting the future of Africa. 

They wil! never forget the noble 
nd disinterested aid afforded by 
he Soviet Union, China and the 
ther lands of socialism in the de- 
lopment and industrialization of 
mur continent, fittingly symbolized 
jy the Aswan dam. 

But it is not because of gratitude, 
yt admiration, or because of the “ex- 
port of revolution” from the socialist 
ramp, that Africans are more and 
More turning to socialist solutions. It 
s because socialism, and only so- 
Fialism, is capable of rapidly trans- 
orming and modernizing Africa, 
f solving our burning and des- 
perate problems. 

We know that it is socialism 
that is, the conquest of State pow- 
t by the workers and peasants led 
by the Communist Party, the com- 
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25 
mon ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, making possible bold and 
imaginative planning — which has 
enabled People’s China, one of the 
world’s most poverty-stricken areas, 
in a brief decade to become the land 
of the Great Leap Forward in in- 
dustry and agriculture, of soaring 
living and cultural standards. 


SPREAD OF SOCIALISM 


We know how socialism has trans- 
formed the life of the people in the 
former colonies of Tsarist Russia, so 
that the Soviet Republic of Kazakh- 
stan, for instance, a once-backward 
Asian border region, has multiplied 
its industrial production sixty times 
and now produces as much manu- 
factured goods per head as Italy, as 
much electric power as Japan! 

And this is true of all the former 


backward regions of the old Tsarist.*' 


empire, where illiteracy has been 
wiped out, where universities and 
higher technical schools abound 
(there are 88 university and 73 tech- 
nical school pupils per 10,000 popu- 
lation in Soviet Central Asia as 
against 40 in France, 34 in Italy and 
31 in West Germany!) and where 
the rate of development has been 
even higher than that of the rest of 
the USSR. 

These lessons are not being lost; 
nor those of the daily impact of the 
ever-continuing struggle against im- 
perialism both in the independent 
states and in the remaining colonial 
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and semi-colonial areas. 
No one who seriously studies 
trends and developments in the Af- 
rican liberation movement can fail 
to be aware of the increasing radical 
direction they are taking, of the 
growing influence of socialist ideas. 
There was a time when Ghana 
prohibited Marxist literature: but to- 
day the CPP itself is encouraging 
Marxist-Leninist studies for its mem- 
bers, and the Hon. Tawia Adamifo, 
General Secretary of the Convention 
People’s Party wrote in The Voice of 
Africa (December 29, 1960) : 


This year 1960 which is ending fast, 
had been aptly described as Africa’s 
year of destiny, a year in which, de- 
spite imperialist maneuvers and in- 
trigues, a large number of former de- 
pendent countries in Africa have brok- 
en the yoke of imperialism, thus es- 
tablishing the fact that Africa shall 
never perpetually remain the pawn in 
the chess of imperialist oppression. 

This year has also witnessed capi- 
talist sabotage of the worst type in the 
Congo, where vested interests, aided 
and abetted by their lackeys and hire- 
lings in the United Nations and the 
quislings in the Congo, are trying to 
shatter the hard-won freedom of the 
Congolese people with a view to per- 
petuating Belgian rule. 


In the same issue of The Voice of 
Africa, Mr. John Tettegah, first Sec- 
retary of the Preparatory Committee 
of the All-Africa Trade Union Fed- 
eration and Secretary General of 
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the Ghana TUC, declared that t 
decade stands, above all else: “f, 
the total eradication of imperialis 
colonialism, capitalism and exploi 
tion from the shores of Africa. 
The Congo events, however tra 
ic, have had a powerful education 
effect all over Africa. The Steerin, 
Committee of the All-African Peg 
ple’s Conference, meeting at Dar-e 
Salaam (January 26 to 30, 1961 
adopted a resolution in which it: 








Underlines the vital lesson whic 
came out of the Congolese experienc 
regarding all countries which attaine 
independence, and whose leaders muy 
show vigilance towards the plots pe 
petrated by imperialism and _neo-col 
nialism. 

The Steering Committee warns " 
African people, the African Gover 
ments, political parties and trade uy 
ions on the trend which neo-colonia 
ism has taken throughout last yeaq 
The efforts of the imperialists hav 
been directed towards recolonializatio! 
or continued colonialization after th 
people have attained their nominal in 
dependence. They have used and ar 
using means of control whereby som 
of the newly freed nations continue t 
serve the aims and objectives of th 
colonizers. 

As long as their influences, ager 
political, economic, military or othe 
wise, remain within an African cout 
try, there can never be a real expres 
sion of the people’s objectives and a4 
pirations. 





The resolution sharply criticized 
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the voting of certain African states 
at the United Nations on the Congo 
and Algeria. “The peoples of Africa 
never stood for Kasavubu or Tshom- 
be,” it says, “or for that matter, De 
Gaulle.” It declared that the voting 
of these states (clearly certain Afri- 
can members of the so-called French 
Community are indicated) was “con- 
trary to the will of the people,” and 
due mainly “to the policies of neo- 
colonialism.” 


NEGATIVE FACTORS 


Of course, one must be careful 
not to overstate the position. There 
are still many African leaders who 
harbor naive illusions about impe- 
rialism and especially about the so- 
called British Commonwealth and 
French Community—they imagine 
that the imperialist tiger has lost its 
teeth; or forget that when the im- 
perialist invites you to sit down at 
a table with him he is still hanker- 
ing to have a meal off you! 

Some think it is quite compatible 
with political morality to make fiery 
speeches in public denouncing colo- 
nialism today, and to sit down with 
the very colonialist the next day and 
have a private chat with him about 
“the Communist menace” or even 
about “the native mentality.” 

Others, again, are quite willing to 
accept handouts from the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, or the American State De- 
partment, or Moral Rearmament; 
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they think they are being clever, 
or even helping the liberation move- 
ment, but imperceptibly they slip 
into positions of treachery towards 
Africa. 

Then we find bourgeois elements, 
landlords, petty feudal or tribal 
leaders whose fear of the awakened 
people is such that they throw pa- 
triotism to the winds and do seri- 
ous harm to Africa’s cause in their 
efforts to stave off revoltuion and 
maintain their exploitation of Afri- 
can labor. 

Nasser’s cruel jails are crammed 
with patriotic Communists, trade 
unionists and Syrian and Egyptian 
democrats; nor is his the only coun- 
try of New Africa where workers’ 
parties and trade unions are for- 
bidden or only permitted as a tame 
agency of a capitalist state. 

But such negative factors are not 
characteristic of the new Africa that 
is being born. They are unpleasant; 
they hold back the tide of emancipa- 
tion and progress; but essentially they 
are hangovers from the colonialist 
past, with its repression of fighters 
tor freedom, its cultivation of servile 
mental attitudes that worship every- 
thing African, its calculated policy 
of preserving backward tribal and 
feudal institutions. 

The main direction of the na- 
tional liberation movement in Africa 
is—decidedly and increasingly—dem- 
ocratic, anti-imperialist and capitalist. 
More and more Africans are coming 
to understand that we cannot stop 
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short at formal independence and 
the trappings of Western bourgeois 
parliamentarism; that if it is to fulfill 
its goal of emancipating the peoples 
fully from the accursed heritage of 
imperialism our Revolution must 
sweep forward uninterruptedly to 
accomplish the social transformation 
of African society. 

In this, our position differs mark- 
edly from that of Europe and Amer- 
ica during the bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There, having 
achieved power for themselves, the 
ruling capitalist classes turned con- 
servative and reactionary, and the 
workers and peasants who had 
fought for freedom found that its 
benefits were mainly confined to the 
rich. 

This marked difference stems 
from the character of the period in 
which we live, as well as from the 
specific and urgent needs of the Af- 
rican peoples, their class character, 
their aims and aspirations. 

The chief content of the era in 
which we live is the transition of 
mankind from capitalism to social- 
ism, a transition which was initiated 
by the great Socialist Revolution of 
November 7, 1917 in Russia. 

Our epoch has been correctly char- 
acterized by the historic Statement 
of the 81 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties* of November, 1960, as “a 
time of struggle between two oppos- 





* New Century Publishers, N. Y. 25 cents. 
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ing social systems, a time of s0- 
cialist revolutions and _national-lib- 
eration revolutions, a time of the 
breakdown of imperialism, of the 
abolition of the colonial system, a 
time of transition of more peoples 
to the socialist path, of the triumph 
of socialism and Communism on a 
world-wide scale.” 


We are living in the midst of “the 
PROSPECTS OF EPOCH 
rapid growth and might of the in- 
ternational influence of the world 
socialist system,” “the vigorous proc- 
ess of disintegration of the colonial 
system, under the impact of the na- 
tional liberation movement,” intensi- 
fication of class struggles and the de- 
cline and decay of capitalism. “The 
superiority of the forces of social- 
ism over those of imperialism, of the 
forces of peace over those of war, 
is becoming ever more marked in 
the world arena.” 

“Today it is the world socialist 
system and the forces fighting 
against imperialism for a socialist 
transformation of society that de- 
termine the main content, main 
trend and main features of the his- 
toric development of society. What- 
ever efforts imperialism makes, it 
cannot stop the advance of history. 
A reliable basis has been provided 
for further decisive victories for so- 
cialism. The complete triumph of 
socialism is inevitable.” 
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It is against the background ofservations are true of practically the 


this historical development in the 
world that the character and poten- 
tiality of the national liberation 
movements in Africa must be as- 
sessed—movements that are devel- 
oping in an era where socialism has 
become the decisive factor. The su- 
periority of the socialist system is 
being demonstrated daily in the com- 
petition between the two systems in 
the fields of economic construction 
and technology, of the rapid and 
sweeping advance of the people’s 
living standards and cultural levels 
—fields which are of decisive impor- 
tance to Africa and other colonial 
and recently-colonial areas. 


NO BIG BOURGEOISIE 


These solid facts help to account 
for the steady and irresistible ad- 
vance of socialist ideas among the 
national liberation movements, the 
workers, peasants and patriotic in- 
tellectuals of awakened Africa. 

Africa is a big continent with 
many countries, at different stages of 
economic and political development, 
and one must beware of oversweep- 
ing generalizations. Its peoples vary 
from simple tribal communities al- 
most untouched by the sweep of 
modern developments, isolated feu- 
dal societies, to the advanced class- 
conscious proletariat of great cities 
like Johannesburg in the South. 

Yet, broadly speaking, certain ob- 


whole continent. 

One of these is that—due to the 
nature of imperialist domination 
over Africa—most African countries 
lack a substantial, well-established 
and experienced class of industrial 
and financial capitalists. Not only 
is the over-all level of industrializa- 
tion very low; but where there has 
been development of large-scale min- 
ing, capitalistically managed agricul- 
tural plantations, industry and bank- 
ing, it has been carried out by the 
colonizers for their own benefit and 
the profits siphoned off to Europe 
and North America. 

Even in the area of the greatest 
industrialization—in South Africa—- 
the white minority, acting as a sort 
of internal imperialist group, have 
strictly retained all economic oppor- 
tunities in their own hands, and 
Africans have been as strictly ex- 
cluded from the ranks of the min- 
ing, financial and industrial bour- 
geois as they have been from Parlia- 
ment. 

Therefore, the ranks of the free- 
dom movement in Africa do not to 
any significant extent contain such 
elements as, for example, the big 
bourgeois Tata and Birla groups in 
the Indian National Congress. 

Workers, peasants, patriotic intel- 
lectuals, small businessmen and pro- 
fessional men, traders and indepen- 
dent craftsmen—such are the over- 
whelming bulk of the members of 
the patriotic liberation movements 
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in Africa. None of these groups 
have a serious vested interest in the 
maintenance of capitalism. 

The winning of political indepen- 
dence must be rapidly followed up 
by rapid industrialization in the 
newly-independent states. Even the 
colonialist powers are committed to 
assist in this process, if for no other 
reason than that of their fear of the 
socialist countries providing more 
effective assistance on more favor- 
able terms. 

And such _industrialization of 
course means the rapid growth of 
the African proletariat, the most de- 
termined and clear-headed fighter 
for socialism, the intensification of 
the class struggle in the former colo- 
nies, and the continent-wide devel- 
opment of a powerful Marxist-Len- 
inist movement, the most far- 
sighted, uncompromising and de- 
termined enemy of colonialism in all 
its forms. 

Imperialism, whatever strategems 
and devices, such as neo-colonialism 
and collective imperialism, it may 
adopt cannot in the long run win 
the battle for Africa. It stands in 
direct conflict with the aspirations 
of all classes of the people. It has 
been directly challenged and de- 
feated in the ideological field, as 
when, on the initiative of the Soviet 
Union, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations utterly condemned 
colonialism — none voting against 
and only the imperialist countries 
abstaining. 
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SOCIALIST ASSISTANCE 


Its plans for preventing the indus- 
trialization of Africa and for contin- 
ued exploitation of African resources 
and cheap labor in high-profit invest- 
ments are increasingly challenged 
and thwarted by the willingness of 
the socialist countries to extend truly 
fraternal assistance to the young 
African States; assistance directed 
to enable them to industrialize them- 
selves, rendered without any condi- 
tions which undermine the national 
independence of the people, and at 
generously low rates of repayment. 

These, then are the conditions 
which open up glowing possibilities 
for the national liberation move- 
ment to carry forward the revolt 
against colonialism into a true revo- 
lution against imperialism and the 
capitalist system, for the vast uplift- 
ment and transformation of the lives 
of the masses of our poverty-strick- 
en, illiterate, ill-housed, underfed 
and disease-ridden people, through 
the planning and building of a So- 
cialist Africa. 

However, no one should under- 
estimate the difficulties of these tasks, 
of the struggles and trials which still 
lie ahead of us. 

For the fulfillment of the next 
phase of our revolution, more is re- 
quired than the mass, amorphous, 
multi-class liberation movements, 
lacking a common ideology anda 
firm discipline—well though such 
movements have served us so far. 
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It is also needed that we build, 
n firm alliance with the national 
iberation movements, political par- 
ies uniting the workers, peasants 
nd revolutionary intellectuals, par- 
ties firmly based on the working 
class, trained and disciplined, armed 
bnd equipped with the victorious 
theory and practice of Marxism-Len- 


nism. 

Only such Parties, consciously ap- 
plying the general theory of Com- 
munism to the study and solution 
of the speical problems of the vari- 
ous countries and areas of the Con- 
tinent, can speedily and successfully 
cary our African Revolution to its 
logical and necessary conclusion. 





That conclusion, it is clear from 
the foregoing, can only be socialism. 
This arises both from the present 
world-historical development _ to- 
wards socialism and from the ur- 
gent needs of Africa itself. The im- 
perialists’ attempts to stifle this de- 
velopment cannot in the long run 
succeed. 

But they can delay our advance 
unless we in Africa are clear-sighted 
and resolute to oppose them; and un- 
less we create true Marxist-Leninist 
Parties, based upon the best elements 
among the workers and peasants, 
working in alliance and loyal part- 
nership with the militant national 
liberation movements of Africa. 








By B. Ponomarov 


Tue Moscow’ Meetine of Represent- 
atives of the Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties in November 1960, hay- 
ing made a deep analysis of the 
present stage in the development of 
anti-imperialist, _ national-liberation 
revolutions, put forward the idea of 
establishing states of national democ- 
racy. The statement adopted by the 
Meeting says: 


In the present historical situation, 
favorable domestic and international 
conditions arise in many countries for 
the establishment of an independent na- 
tional democracy, that is, a state which 
consistently upholds its political and 
economic independence, fights against 
imperialism and its military blocs, 
against military bases on its territory; 
a state which fights against the new 
forms of colonialism and the penetra- 
tion of imperialist capital; a state 
which rejects dictatorial and despotic 
methods of government; a state in 
which the people are ensured broad 
democratic rights and freedoms (free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, demon- 
strations, establishment of _ political 
parties and social organizations), the 
opportunity to work for the enactment 
of an agrarian reform and other dem- 
ocratic and social changes, and for par- 
ticipation in shaping government pol- 
icy. 


This proposition, formulated on 


munist 


* This article is translated from The Com- 
No. 8, 61. 


( Moscow) , 
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the basis of a study of the under 
ing processes in the national-liber 
tion movement, its tendencies and ] 
pirations, represents a creative deve 
opment and enrichment of the Mar 
ist-Leninist theory of the nation 


liberation revolutions. Represent 
tives of the Communist and Work 
ers’ Parties of the liberated countrig 
took an active part in formulatin 
it, and these parties are in the fro 
rank of the fighters for social prog 
ress of their states. 1 

The crux of this proposition is tha 
it clearly speaks of the aims of th 
anti-imperialst national-liberation re. 
olutions and characterizes the xf 
ditions under which the genuinel 
independent development of th 
countries and peoples who brok 
the chains of colonial slavery can : 
ensured. The creation of nationd 
democracies meets the urgent tas 
of rallying together a broad nation? 
front to repulse imperialism, 
eradicate the grave aftermath © 
domination by foreign capital and t 
advance along the road of social prog} 
ress. This proposition is profoundly 
vital. For the liberated countries art 
confronted with the following prob 
lem in its full magnitude: what road 
to take in order to overcome swiftly 
the consequences of colonialism, t 
uphold and consolidate their politica! 
and economic independence, to et- 
sure social progress. The proposition 
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on national democracy furnishes an 
answer to these questions. 
* * * 

The feasibility of establishing na- 
tional democracies in many countries 
is determined by the objective condi- 
tions of the world today in which the 
greatest revolutionary changes are 
taking place. 

The main content, the main trend 
and basic characteristics of the his- 
toric development of human society 
in the present epoch are determined 
by the world socialist system, by the 
forces fighting against imperialism 
and for the socialist remaking of so- 
ciety. The collapse of the system of 
colonialism, the process of emanci- 
pation of the oppressed peoples and 
the creation of independent national 
states is the second event for its his- 
tory-making importance after the 
formation of the world system of so- 
cialism. 

The aspect of Asia, Africa and Lat- 
in America is changing. But yester- 
day all the countries of Africa and. 
most countries of Asia bore the colo- 
nial yoke. Latin American states, 
though formally they had political 
independence, were tied hand and 
foot by the monopolies of the United 
States. These three huge continents 
were turned by the imperialist pow- 
ers into their agrarian raw material 
appendages. 

The colonialists figured that their 
rule would be eternal. One of the 
most cynical advocates of colonial- 
ism, the British millionaire Cecil 
Rhodes, frankly stated that the colo- 


nial politicians must gain new lands, 
must become imperialists. Reflecting 
the colonialist aspirations of the 
French bourgeoisie, the historian 
Driault, wrote in his book Political 
and Social Problems at the End of 
the 19th Century: “We must make 
haste: nations which did not secure 
their share risk never to get it and 
not to take part in the gigantic ex- 
ploitation of the world, which will 
be one of the most essential facts in 
the next, i.e., the 20th century. That 
is why all of Europe and America 
have been gripped lately by the fever 
of colonial expansion, ‘imperialism,’ 
which is the most remarkable salient 
feature of the end of the rgth cen- 
tury.” 

But the colonialists have miscal- 
culated. The 20th century has been 
a century of the collapse, and not the 
strengthening, of colonialism. The 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
awakened the colonial peoples, drew 
them into the general stream of the 
world-wide revolutionary movement. 
The victory of the Soviet Union in 
the Second World War, the victories 
of the socialist revolutions in a num- 
ber of European and Asian countries 
have tremendously accelerated this 
process. Imperialism proved unable 
to stem the tide of the national-liber- 
ation struggle of the peoples. By now 
all the biggest colonial empires—the 
British, French, Dutch and Belgian 
—had actually disintegrated, or are 
disintegrating. Since the war about 
40 countries have discarded the colo- 
nial yoke. 
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The imperialist crows in peacock 
feathers have for many years croaked 
all over the world about the “civiliz- 
ing mission” in the colonies. Today 
when the peoples in most countries 
have kicked out these uninvited 
“civilizers,” their true role stands 
out very vividly. By fire and sword 
the colonialists deprived two-thirds 
of mankind of their national inde- 
pendence, crushed their national 
culture, crippled their economy, an- 
nihilated and tormented millions of 
people, established a regime of the 
whip and the gallows, of police club 
law and ruthless exploitation and re- 
tarded their development for cen- 
turies. 


Bourgeois propaganda shamelessly 
boasts of the wealth of the capitalist 
countries—the United States, France, 
Britain—but it says nothing about 
the fact that capitalism in these states 
has reached such a high degree of 
development not only by ruthlessly 
exploiting its “own” working peo- 
ple, but also by robbing most of the 
countries of the world. Like a gigan- 
tic octopus the imperialist monopolies 
suck the lifeblood of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries. 

Plunder of the national wealth of 
the colenial and dependent countries 
is one of the most abominable feat- 
ures of colonialism. The scale of this 
plunder is illustrated by the follow- 
ing facts. Africa contributes 96 per 
cent of the diamonds mined in the 
capitalist world, 67 per cent of the 
cobalt, 64 per cent of the gold, 42 


per cent of the manganese ore, 25 
per cent of the copper, 24 per cent 
of the uranium, etc. And producing 
such wealth, Africa gets less than 
three per cent of the world income! 
Or let us take Latin America. In 
1958 it accounted for 20 per cent of 
the copper produced in the capitalist 
world, 16 per cent of the tin, 34 per 
cent of the antimony, 40 per cent 
of the silver, 10 per cent of the nickel, 
13 per cent of the mercury. Yet in 
1959 the Latin American countries 
consumed only 3 per cent of the cop- 
per used in the capitalist world, 4 
per cent of the lead, 3 per cent of 
the tin, etc. 

Non-equivalent exchange is one 
of the means of robbing the colonial 
and independent countries. In 1954, 
coffee was purchased in Uganda for 
112 pounds sterling per ton, whereas 
its price in the world market was 
500 pounds. In Nigeria cocoa beans 
were bought for 155-170 pounds per 
ton and sold in the world market 
for 500-550 pounds. As for the goods 
produced in the metropolitan coun- 
tries, they were sold in the colonies 
at prices much higher than the world 
prices. For example, the price of 
wheat imported by France in her 
former colony of West Africa was 
80 per cent above the world price, 
the price of sugar 100 per cent, and 
cotton fabrics 35 per cent above the 
world prices. 

The monopolies are consistently 
pursuing a policy of reducing prices 
of the commodities produced in the 
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nderdeveloped countries, while rais- 
hg the prices of their manufactured 
hoods. Whereas in 1950 Uruguay 
was able to buy 112 tractors for 100 
ons of wool, in 1956 it could 
ret only 44 tractors. In 1928, Argen- 
ina paid 42 tons of wheat for one 
ractor, in 1937 50 tons, and in 1956, 
1 tons. As a result of this rapacious 
olicy the monopolies are getting 
abulous profits, while the colonial 
ind dependent countries are becom- 
ng ever poorer. 

Mass incidence of disease and a 
igh mortality are a consequence of 
yolonialist rule. The African coun- 
tries actually have no health service 
system. While in Britain there was 
pne physician per 698 people in 1956, 
Kae there was one per 9,889, in 





orthern Rhodesia, one per 10,350, 
n Nigeria one for 52,985 and in the 
British Cameroons, one per 62,650. 
In many areas of the Congo from 
fo to go per cent of the people suffer 
from malaria, 50 per cent are sick 
with tuberculosis. Infant mortality 
reached 50 per cent. 

The brutal oppression of the colo- 
nialists, terrible poverty of the masses 
and absence of medical aid brought 
about a sharp decline in the popula- 
tion of the colonial countries. The 
share of Africa in the total popula- 
tion of the world dropped from 20 
per cent in the 16th century to 8 per 
cent in the 20th century. During the 
half a century of rule by the Belgian 
colonialists in the Congo the coun- 
try’s population was cut by nearly 
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50 per cent. Sixty years of French 
rule cut the population of Madagas- 
car by more than 50 per cent and in 
the Chad colony by 80 per cent. 

The colonialists kept the peoples 
in darkness and ignorance. Africa, 
where the British, French and Bel- 
gian colonialists dominated, is today 
an area of almost total illiteracy. 
From 95 to 99 per cent of the adult 
population are illiterate in Somalia, 
the country of Equatorial and West- 
ern Africa. In the other African 
countries illiterates comprise from 
60 to 80 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion. 

Secondary and higher education in 
the African countries was inacces- 
sible to the indigenous population. 
In 1957, altogether 363 Africans 
graduated from secondary school in 
Kenya, 87 in Northern Rhodesia, 75 
in Southern Rhodesia and 54 in 
Nyasaland. In Mozambique no Afri- 
can has ever received a full secondary 
education. 

All these facts—and countless num- 
bers of them could be cited—sound 
like a death sentence on the disgrace- 
ful colonial system of imperialism 
which brought such hardship and 
suffering to the peoples. 

The anti-imperialist, national-liber- 
ation revolutions which are under 
way in the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America represent a great 
progressive process. They are rais- 
ing the peoples enslaved by impe- 
rialism to history-making endeavor, 
are striking powerful blows at the 
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system of imperialism and reducing 
the area of its undivided rule. 

The national-liberation movement 
has scored great victories, but there 
are many hardships and trials ahead. 
Intricate problems have to be solved. 
Nearly 100 million people are still 
suffering under the heel of colo- 
nialism, 20 African countries are still 
shackled in the chains of slavery; 
determined and selfless struggle is 
needed to break these chains. The Al- 
gerian people have been waging for 
the seventh year now a heroic strug- 
gle for national liberation. They 
enjoy the sympathies and moral sup- 
port of all progressive mankind. The 
flames of the national-liberation 
struggle are leading ever higher in 
Angola, Mozambique, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika. “Freedom, independence 
at once!”--such is the just demand 
of the enslaved people. 

The national-liberation struggle is 
far from complete even in many 
countries which have won political 
independence. 

“The imperialists are already un- 
able to break by force the striving 
of the African peoples for political 
and economic freedom and _ inde- 
pendence,” stated Sekou Touré, 
President of the Republic of Guinea. 
“That is why they are trying to act 
in roundabout ways. They pretend 
that they regard favorably the striv- 
ing of the African peoples for inde- 
pendence and at the same time seek 
to sign with African countries such 
agreements as would enable them 
to preserve in one or another form 






















their domination, their econom 
positions and their military a 
strategic bases on the African co 
tinent, are trying to get concessioj 
in the economic and financ 
spheres.” 

Political independence is the firg 
step towards achieving genuine fre 
dom. The second, no less importan 
is the attainment of economic ind 
pendence, the building up of a “8° 
advanced economy. Without thip!S far 
condition, independence cannot ppdepend 
considered secure. That is why th’ The « 
liberated countries see their carding“ 
task in building up their own eco polished 
omies independent of the imperial <i 
ist powers. plied 

Each people strives for the besf™ the 
the most effective ways of social prog? 287" 
ress. After all, the peoples of thy’ 1 
colonial countries have not won thei” i 
liberation merely in order to weaf" oo 
again the yoke of colonialism, th em 
yoke of imperialist exploitation onlf“* * 
in a different form. oat 

The peoples of the former colonief° “ 
and dependent countries are at a , 
ferent stages of the struggle for comf 
plete deliverance from imperialis?™. 
bondage, for national independence 
the eradication of the consequences 
of foreign rule and for social progy sattg 
ress. Many liberated countries hav aie 
already made a number of important} tished 
steps in developing their nationaf, 
economies and building up their own 
industries. 

Great revolutionary changes have 
been made in Cuba in two years 
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e Cuban revolution, as the Uru- 
ayan public leader Alba Roballo 
etaphorically put it, has cut off the 
ead of three monsters: imperialism, 
e treacherous and _ blood-drenched 

pyernment and social poverty. The 
uban people have solved the prob- 
aportan of the agrarian and anti-impe- 
nic ingest democratic and national-libera- 
> of apn stage of the revolution and are 
sut thiping farther. Cuba is pursuing an 
nnot ppdependent home and foreign pol- 
why th! The economic domination of the 
cardingfotth American monopolies was 
vn econPlished and all key industries na- 
jponalized. Foreign trade has become 
| monopoly of the state. 

As a result of the radical land re- 

he besft™ the land has been turned over 
agricultural workers and peasants. 
Dver 100,000 former tenant farmers 
fave now been given land. Over 80 
er cent of the gainfully-employed 
th opulation are now working in the 
npcial sector, at state and co-operative 
faterprises. During the years of the 
colonieft lution, industrial output has in- 
Lat qiffesed more than 35 per cent; agri- 
‘or comfututal _production is growing; 
perialig> new houses have been built. 
sndencell thin 20 months the revolutionary 
quencegVetment has opened 10,000 new 
al prog hools, twice as many as in the pre- 
in hall eding 50 years. Cuba is the first 
~portatl puntry in Latin America which has 
cid jptsfied all the requirements of the 
igre tople in school education and has 
artied out major social reforms. 
Revolutionary Cuba has opened 
front of consistent, active struggle 
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against imperialism in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Of course, there are big differences 
in the forms and even in the nature 
of the struggle against imperialism 
in different parts of the world. But 
it has a general trend, an anti-im- 
perialist trend. 

Very important changes have been 
effected in the Guinean Republic. 
The institution of feudal tribal lead- 
ers which was actively supported by 
the colonialists to divide the nation, 
has been abolished. The government 
has instituted control over foreign 
and home trade. The Foreign Trade 
Board has been given the monopoly 
right to import prime necessities. 
The functions of the Home Trade 
Board include the sale of imported 
goods, the supply of the trading net- 
work, control over private retail and 
wholesale trade. 

The first three-year economic de- 
velopment plan was adopted in 1960. 
Its main task is an advance in the 
living standard, economic decolo- 
nization and the beginning of the 
country’s conversion into a developed 
state. Much importance is attached 
to the development of co-operation 
in industry and agriculture. The 
Government of the republic sees in 
this a means for liberating the 
Guinean people from colonial ex- 
ploitation and ensuring their wel- 
fare. The right to own land has been 
abolished in the country, while the 
right to the use of the land for those 
who till it has been preserved. Land 
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has ceased to be the property of the 
French Government and has been 
declared the national property of the 
republic. Enterprises of former 
French companies are being nation- 
alized on the basis of redemption of 
their stock by the Guinean Republic. 
Guinea has established economic re- 
lations with the socialist countries. 
Important measures designed to 
strengthen the country’s political in- 
dependence have been carried out in 
Ghana. Such economic organizations 
as the Corporation for the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture, Corporation for 
Industrial Development and the 
Cocoa Marketing Board are working 
under the control of the govern- 
ment. At the end of December 1960, 
a joint meeting of representatives of 
the ruling People’s Party, the Trade 
Union Congress, the Farmers’ Coun- 
cil and the National Cooperative 
Council made recommendations on 
additional measures in economic 
planning and strengthening state 
control over the economy. Specifi- 
cally it was recommended to set up a 
planning council, a development 
bank, a state trading company, a 
diamond marketing board, etc. The 
government of Ghana is seeking to 
develop the state sector of the econ- 
omy. British officials are being re- 
placed by Ghanaians. In two years 
the percentage of people able to read 
and write increased four times in 
Ghana. This year the government 
plans to introduce universal, compul- 
sory and free elementary education. 
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An Export-Import Society has bey 
set up in the young Mali Repubj 
It has a monopoly of the sale of j 
export goods abroad and a monopg 
of imports of some primary good 
Stable prices of basic agricultur 
commodities have been establish 
in the country. The first nation 
plant for the manufacture of fan 
implements is being built; it 
planned to build textile mills, veg 
table oil factories and other industri 
enterprises. 

In 1957, Indonesia adopted a 1 
on the nationalization of Dut 
property and in November 1959, 
law regulating land rents whi 
establishes a maximum rent of 
per cent of the crop; this improv 
somewhat the position of the ef 
farmers. Such important branch 
as the iron and steel, engineering ay 
chemical industries are being 4 
veloped in the country. 

All these naturally are merely t 
first steps in creating a national eco 
omy. Even in the above-mention 
countries the influence of fore 
capital is still very great. In most 
the liberated countries the monpoli 





of the former colonial power s 
hold key positions in the econont 
British capital investments in Af 
can countries amounted to 6,300 m 
lion dollars at the end of 1959, Fren4 
to 6,900 million dollars, and Beli 
to 3,500 million dollars. Americ 
capital investments in Africa | 
creased more than 20 times over 
compared with the prewar perio 
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Former Vice-President Nixon of the 
United States cynically stated that 
the crisis of colonial policy in Africa 
was simultaneously a pretext and a 
chance to extend the direct influence 
of the United States. West German 
capital is reinforcing its positions 
in the former colonial countries. 
Whereas in 1957, direct private in- 
vestments of the West German mo- 
nopolies in Africa amounted to 89.4 
million marks, in 1959 they already 
reached 152.9 million marks. 

The so-called American aid, in 
effect, means, as even Harriman ad- 
mitted, a program of aid to America. 
The United States has given under- 
developed countries 23,000 million 
dollars in military aid, but has com- 
pelled them to spend 141,000 million 
dollars for military purposes. Twelve 
Latin American countries which 
signed bilateral mutual assistance and 
defense agreements with the United 
States are spending for military pur- 
pose approximately 9-10 dollars of 
their own money for each dollar re- 
ceived from the United States. 

The postwar period has confirmed 
that imperialism is doing everything 
in its power to preserve its privileges 
in, and control over, the underde- 
veloped countries. The entire arsenal 
of means and methods used by im- 
perialism is employed to this end. 
Making use of economic instruments 
the imperialist powers headed by the 
United States are drawing the 
liberated countries into military blocs 
and are setting up military bases on 
their territories. The imperialists 


want to emasculate and undermine 
the national sovereignty of the liber- 
ated countries, to distort the mean- 
ing of self-determination of nations, 
to impose on them new forms of 
colonial domination. 

The colonialists are trying to pic- 
ture the situation as though the peo- 
ples of the liberated countries have 
to study for a long time the art of 
administering the state and that they 
will have to tolerate foreign admin- 
istrators until they learn this art. 
The London Times writes that the 
African population must be told that 
several generations will pass before 
it gets sufficient experience to be 
able to take a real part in administer- 
ing the country, while at present no 
one is adequate for this purpose. 
Mendiot, a member of the Belgian 
“Colonial Council,” tries to prove in 
his book that the King of Belgium 
must also be the end of the inde- 
pendent Congo and that problems 
pertaining to defense, finances, the 
common market must be the object 
of joint agreements (i.e. agreements 
imposed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment) between Belgium and _ the 
Congo. Mendiot’s book ends with 
the call: “May God enlighten and 
direct along this path the responsible 
leaders of the Congolese population.” 

It will be recalled that the people 
of the Congo have followed the 
path of setting up a genuinely inde- 
pendent state and wiping out the 
consequences of Belgian colonial 
rule. That is why they encountered 
the frenzied resistance of the Bel- 
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gian monopolists who are supported 
by the old and new imperialist colo- 
nialists. 

The French Marchés Tropicaux et 
Méditeraneens wrote recently: “It is 
necessary to help the African coun- 
tries which without assistance and 
support cannot become states in the 
full sense of this word. But we de- 
mand of them that they, in their 
turn, take a stand of active and 
sincere co-operation with France.” 
Such tirades—“we will demand of 
them,” “without assistance and sup- 
port they will not get along”—are a 
shameless denigration of the capa- 
bilities of the liberated peoples and at 
the same time a threat to them: if you 
do not obey, you will be made to 
accept the decisions wanted by the 
imperialists. 

The outward attributes of colo- 
nialism—residents, foreign governor- 
generals, and gendarmes—are already 
gone in most of the liberated coun- 
tries. Today the colonialists are using 
more veiled and refined methods, 
chiefly through people they bribe or 
their stooges, through treacherous 
elements who do the bidding of the 
colonialists and are pursuing an 
anti-national policy. An example 
is furnished ‘by the heinous 
traitors to the Congolese people, 
Tshombe, Mobutu and Kasavubu. 
The poisoned weapons of national 
and tribal discord are widely em- 
ployed to undermine the positions of 
the liberated countries. In many 
liberated countries, particularly Afri- 
can, the colonialists seek to retard 


the process of consolidation of na- 
tions by inciting tribes against each 
other, to set up small states fully de- 
pendent on foreign bosses. 

By enslaving economically the 
liberated countries and implanting 
there treacherous puppet regimes, 
the imperialists are trying, first, to 
continue exploiting these countries, 
and second, to keep them within 
the fold of capitalism. Seeking to 
direct the further development of 
liberated countries along the cap- 
italist path, the imperialist politicians 
hope thereby to strengthen the posi- 
tions of world capitalism which has 
outlived its day. 

Today the U.S. imperialist circles 
have become the chief bulwark of 
colonialism, have become an interna- 
tional gendarme. They have no 
scruples to use all means, however 
foul and brutal, to crush the national 
liberation movement. They want to 
trample underfoot the flowers of the 
spring of the people’s liberation. 
Wherever blood of the people’s fight- 
ers is being shed—in Algeria, the 
Congo, Oman, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Kenya—this is the handiwork 
of bellicose colonialists and their prin- 
cipal mainstay, the American mo- 
nopolies. The U.S. imperialists have 
organized the outright piratical in- 
vasion of Cuba by mercenary gangs. 
These gangs of counter-revolution- 
aries were trained by American of- 
ficers, supplied with American weap- 
ons and landed from American ships 
under the cover of American planes. 

Why did the United States or- 
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ON NATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


anize the criminal attack on the 
uban Republic? Because it is afraid 
hat the example of revolutionary 
Cuba will sweep all of Latin Amer- 
ca. The U.S. imperialists want to 
put out the beacon of freedom light- 
bd in Latin America by heroic Cuba. 
[hey want to extinguish the beacons 
f freedom in all the continents and 
lunge the peoples into darkness; but 
oday this is obviously beyond their 
wrength. However the imperialists 
ume and rage, however cruel they 
re in their repressions, they are 
nable to repeal the laws of historic 
evelopment. The tree of colonialism 
s rotten and no props can support 
t. The dawn of liberation cannot be 
tinguished. It will flare up ever 
righter. The peoples have set into 
ei and they have the right to 
thoose their own road of social de- 
lopment. The road of further de- 
lopment is the most crucial ques- 
ion for the peoples who have cast 
ff the yoke of colonialism. 

What does the capitalist road of 
Hevelopment practically miean for 
he liberated countries? It means 
utther and intensified exploitation 
f the masses by the imperialist mo- 
opolies and the upper local reac- 
ionary bourgeoisie and top feudals 
dllaborating with them, to preserve 
conomic and cultural backwardness. 
Following this road it is as impos- 
ible to solve the urgent problems 
| the interest of the masses, as it is 
0 ensure national independence. 
The capitalist road does not conform 
0 the interests of the absolute major- 
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ity of the population in the liberated 
countries. To the workers it can 
bring only greater exploitation and 
impoverishment; to the peasant, new 
taxes and ruin; the land for which 
the peasant fought would fall into 
the hands of the big monopolies. To 
the intelligentsia, it could bring only 
suffering and the torments of unem- 
ployment or joyless labor for the en- 
richment of the monopolies. For the 
country as a whole it could bring 
only the threat of enslavement by 
the imperialist pirates. 

The laws of social development, 
too, are against the capitalist road. 
The young national states have won 
their independence in a period when 
capitalism is on the decline, in the 
stage of disintegration and dying. A 
new stage has arrived in the develop- 
ment of the general crisis of capital- 
ism, testifying to the further weaken- 
ing and decline of the world capitalist 
system. Historically, capitalism has 
outlived itself, it already can give 
mankind nothing but suffering. 

More than 1,500 million people live 
in the young states which arose on 
the ruins of colonialism. The peoples 
of these countries have the real pos- 
sibility of pursuing an independent 
foreign policy, of making social prog- 
ress. This possibility is determined 
above all by the fact that the socialist 
states, to which the aspirations of 
the peoples yearning for freedom and 
independence are close and under- 
standable, have become a tremendous 
international force which is exerting 
a powerful influence on the course 
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of historical development. The world 
socialist system is a reliable shield of 
the independence of the liberated 
peoples, their bulwark in the strug- 
gle against fresh imperialist intrigues. 
More than 300 industrial establish- 
ments have already been built in 
these countries with the assistance 
of the USSR. The Iron and Steel 
Works in Bhilai, the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt, power stations in many other 
countries are a concrete embodiment 
of Soviet assistance. 

“We want these countries to stand 
on their own feet, to build up their 
own industry capable of producing 
not only consumer goods but means 
of production as well,” N.S. Khrush- 
chev said. “This will promote the 
establishment of their own industrial 
base and the acceleration of economic 
growth in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. We believe that any country 
seeking to strengthen its inde- 
pendence must develop its national 
industry, its economy, so as to raise 
the welfare of the people and ad- 
vance their culture.” 

The new element in the contem- 
porary situation is that now not only 
the Soviet Union but also the other 
socialist countries can render aid to 
the underdeveloped countries, that 
now the advantages of socialism are 
seen not only in the case of the So- 
viet Union, but also of the other so- 
cialist countries of Asia and Africa. 
The solidarity of the socialist states 
and the liberated countries which to- 
gether represent more than two- 
thirds of mankind—this is a great 
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force which is capable of protectin 
mankind from the horrors of anoth 
world war. 

Of great importance in choosin 
the historic road of development } 
the liberated countries is the grow# 
of their progressive forces and th 
advance of the national-mindedne 
of the masses. 

The peoples of the former coloni 
have passed through a great scho 
of political education. They experi 
enced the colonial oppression, becam 
imbued with hatred for it and fough 
a valiant struggle against colonial 
ism. The fact that in many of theq 
countries, industry is developin 
and the working class is taking shay 
and growing is of great significane 
for the prospects of further struggl 
by their peoples. There are no 
large forces of the working class if 
India, Indonesia, in most Latin 
American countries. In Africa ther 
are estimated to be ten to eleve 
million workers. Communist an 
Workers’ Parties are functioning i 
fifty States of Asia, Africa, and Lat 
America. 

Having thrown off the yoke « 
colonialism and won national liber! 
tion, the peoples came to know thei 
strength, tasted the first fruits 
freedom and beheld the truly bound 
less vistas for free development 1 
conformity with their interests an 
aspirations. 






















* * * 


(The concluding section of this arti 
will appear in our September issue.) 
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John Dewey’s Philosophy of Art 


By Sidney Finkelstein 


No PHILOSOPHER has played a more 
influential role in 20th century 
American life and thought than 
John Dewey, who died, five months 
short of the age of ninety-three, on 
June 1, 195.. And about no philos- 
opher of recent times have there 
been more disputes and discussions 
as to what he really meant, so that 
his devoted followers periodically 
gird themselves to rescue his thought 
from what they regard as misinter- 
pretations. Yet it is a hopeless task, 
for ambiguity is built into the entire 
philosophy of pragmatism as Dewey 
developed it. Essentially his philos- 
ophy proclaims a militant devotion 
to reality, and combines this with an 
avoidance and undercutting of the 
harsh and demanding problems and 
laws of reality itself. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was a critic of capitalism, 
and had a vague belief in a socialist 
future. But he rejected and fled from 
the reality of the existence in society 
of social classes and class antagon- 
isms. When he saw socialism in the 
Soviet Union, struggling for its life 
against internal enemies and even 
more powerful external enemies, 
sworn to destroy it, all the sharp pic- 


* This book was first published that year by 
Minton. Balch & Co. All quotations and page 
references in this article are from that edition. 
It was reprinted, in a cloth edition, by Putnam 
in 1959, and in paper by Capricorn, in 1959. 


ture of class struggle did was to make 
him an enemy of the Soviet Union. 
The state hadn’t withered away, he 
said, as Marx had promised. This 
enmity did far greater service to 
capitalism than his criticism did 
harm. Perhaps this was not what he 
intended. Yet for his ideas to lead 
to quite different results from the in- 
tentions they proclaim is part of the 
Dewey ambiguity. 

So it is with Dewey’s theory of 
art, as expounded in his book, Art 
as Experience, of 1934.* This is one 
of the major works in which Dewey 
presented his philosophy, and the 
most important and influential book 
written by an American philosopher 
on art. In theory and _ intention, 
Dewey binds art to real life. In prac- 
tice, Dewey’s conclusions turn art 
away from life. 

The very title of the book, Art as 
Experience, asserts that art is organ- 
ically tied to actual life. And Dewey 
thunders against “elite” or esoteric 
concepts of art. “Why is there repul- 
sion when the high achievements of 
fine art are brought into connection 
with common life, the life that we 
share with all living creatures?” (p. 
20.) 

Yet by “common life” and “ex- 
perience” Dewey does not mean, as 
it turns out, the struggles for free- 
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dom, against exploitation, poverty, 
unemployment, starvation, racism 
and war, that bind people together. 
On the contrary, he projects, as the 
kind of experience which becomes 
“esthetic,” a dream of harmony, of 
an end to divisions. 

The way in which Dewey does this 
is a devious one. He writes appealing 
half truth: a militant air of attacking 
anti-realistic philosophies followed 
by a picture of reality from which 
all the real problems faced by people 
disappear; a bold affirmation of a “so- 
cial” approach to art which ignores 
the history of art and the actual way 
in which art has operated in social 
life. This is not contrived on Dewey’s 
part, but the way in which his mind 
works. He wants to be a down-to- 
earth realist, but to escape or find a 
way out from the unpleasantness that 
the realistic philosophy of Marxism 
presents. It is as if class struggles 
were an invention of Marxism, not 
a creation of real life. It is important 
to trace this way of thought, for the 
reason that Dewey had so great an 
appeal, reaching its height in the 
1930's, was that he appeared to be a 
philosopher bringing philosophy 
down to earth, an advocate of social 
reform, a critic of capitalism, not a 
supporter. 

Thus Dewey presents an implied 
criticism of capitalism: 


Wherever conditions are such as to 
prevent the act of production from 
being an experience in which the whole 


creature is alive and in which he pos. 
sesses his living through enjoyment, 
the product will lack something of 
being esthetic. No matter how useful 
it is for special and limited ends, it 
will not be useful in the ultimate de. 
gree—that of contributing directly and 
literally to an expanding and enriched 
life. The story of the severance and 
final sharp opposition of the useful and 
the fine is the history of that indus. 
trial development through which so 
much of production has become a form 
of postponed living and so much of 
consumption a superimposed  enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the labor of 
others. (p. 27.) 


It is an inspiring vision; an end 
to the alienation between man and 
the products of his labor, an aliena- 
tion which makes these products 
something opposed to and antag- 
onistic to him. Dewey projects also 
the end of the alienation of man 
from man. 


In a better-ordered society than that 
in which we live, an infinitely greater 
happiness than is now the case would 
attend all modes of production. We 
live in a world in which there is an 
immense amount of organization, but 
it is an external organization, not one 
of the ordering of a growing experi- 
ence, one that involves, moreover, the 
whole of the live creature, toward a 
fulfilling conclusion. Works of art that 
are not remote from common life, that 
are widely enjoyed in a community, 
are signs of a unified collective life. But 
they are also marvelous aides in the 
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creation of such a life. The remaking 
of the material of experience in the act 
of expression is not an isolated event 
confined to the artist and to a person 
here and there who happens to enjoy 
the work. In the degree in which art 
exercises its office, it is also a remaking 
of the experience of the community 
in the direction of a greater order and 


unity. (pp. 80, 81.) 


One need not ask of a treatise 
on esthetics that it outline for peo- 
ple the actual way in which they 
can end the situation in which 
some consume and enjoy the 
“fruits of the labor of others,” and 
in which there is so fierce and all- 
embracing a competitiveness for 
these “fruits” that each individual 
engaged in the fight finds himself 
alienated from all other men. But 
one wishes that he would indicate 
something of the anarchic individ- 
ual ownership of the social means 
of production, and the accompany- 
ing fierce competitiveness which 
tramples on the mass of people. 
Instead Dewey speaks vaguely of 
an “immense amount of organiza- 
tion,” which is “too external.” But 
he also goes further, to make art 
the bearer and instrument of har- 
mony. Through art, people are 
brought together in a community, 
and classes and divisions are wiped 
out—in mind. 

In the end, works of art are the only 
media of complete and unhindered 
communication between man and man 
that can occur in a world full of gulfs 


and walls that limit community of ex- 
perience. (p. 105.) 


But art has faced the real world 
much more bravely and boldly than 
in Dewey’s conception of it. Dewey 
makes a half-truth serve for the 
whole. Art has united people in 
a realization of their kinship, com- 
mon humanity and common prob- 
lems. But it has done so only to 
the extent that it has revealed with 
equal power the forces of destruc- 
tion in human affairs, the “gulfs 
and walls” dividing people from one 
another. This is one of the secrets 
of the greatness of a Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Rembrandt, 
Goya, Beethoven, Daumier, Balzac 
and Tolstoi, to whom the expres- 
sion of hope and triumph was al- 
ways seen as the product of a fierce 
and bitter conflict. And it does no 
service to the appreciation of the 
vital place of art in human affairs, 
or to human beings themselves, 
afflicted with real problems. to give 
art so falsely inflated a status as 
Dewey does, when he suggests that 
art is the chief instrument in human 
unity and progress. To think so 
only evades the real question of 
just how people are to win progress 
and take a stride to freedom. The 
culmination of Dewey’s thesis, put 
forth in the closing pages of the 
book, is the quotation from Shel-- 
ley, “Imagination is the chief in- 
strument of the good.” (p. 348.) 
This is an important half of the 
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truth. Without imagination, the 
vision of unrealized possibilities, 
the glimpse of how the world can 
be changed to suit human needs, 
there is no progress. But imagina- 
tion is not the instrument of change. 
All it expresses is the need for 
change, the dissatisfaction with what 
is existing, the new potentialities 
that arise when changes are made. 
The other side of the picture, the 
counterpart of imagination, and the 
inspiration for it, is real knowledge. 
People must know how to make 
the changes, whether of nature or 
of society. And to do this they 
must know the actual laws of na- 
ture and society, what they are re- 
gardless of what people wish them 
to be. Art and science thus go 
hand in hand. In both, imagina- 
tion and knowledge are organi- 
cally united. The difference is that 
in art, knowledge inspires the im- 
agination. In science, the imagina- 
tion inspires the drive to knowl- 
edge. But knowledge always has a 
tenuous place in the philosophy of 
pragmatism. 

The key to Dewey’s vagueness in 
this matter—and more than vague- 
ness, rather a desire to read the 
problem itself out of existence— 
is in his concept of “experience.” 


Experience is a matter of the inter- 
action of organism with its environ- 
ment, an environment that is human 
as well as physical, that includes the 
materials of tradition and _ institution 
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as well as local surroundings. . . . Be- 
cause every experience is constituted by 
interaction between “subject” and “ob- 
ject,” between a self and the world, 
it is not itself merely physical nor 
merely mental, no matter how much 
one factor or the other predominates, 

In an experience, things and 
events belonging to the world, physi- 
cal and = social, are transformed 
through the human context they en- 
ter, while the live creature is changed 
and developed through its intercourse 
with things previously external to it. 
(p. 246.) 


Now in this interaction between 
“organism” and “environment,” or 
“self? and “world,” or “mental” 
and “physical,” which side is deci- 
sive? Dewey slays again the long- 
slain doctrine of mechanical ma- 
terialism, which saw the world as a 
rigid machine and the mind pas- 
sively subject to it. The mind 
interacts actively with the world 
and can change it, as the whole his- 
tory of scientific discovery, the de- 
velopment of productive forces, and 
the changes of social institutions, in- 
dicates. But how does this change 
take place? Is it solely through 
human wishes, or is it through the 
discovery of laws of nature? The 
answer indicated again by the whole 
history of society, is the latter. From 
the primitive tribal discovery that 
spring is the time for planting and 
that plants need water, through the 
modern splitting of the atom, it was 
the discovery of real laws of nature 
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hich enabled people to change na- 
reand thus to grow in their own 
pwers. Erroneous views could not 
ing about real changes, but only 
alt in frustrations. Never will 
wre be full and complete knowl- 
ie, but what is known is true, and 
responds to reality, because it 
us operates as a tool in the hands 
people to change the world. Each 
hievement necessarily brings up 
w problems to solve. 

It would seem that in the passage 
oted above, Dewey might be say- 
ig that the outer world is decisive; 
hat everything the mind or “inner” 
orld knows comes from the “out- 
” But that reality has its own 
ws, and the mind grows by discov- 
ing and using them, has an elusive 
ace in Dewey’s picture. Sometimes 
e will seem to recognize it and 
bmetimes he won’t. And the rea- 
n is that for all the talk about 
nteraction” or “organism” and 
nvironment,” he ignores the cru- 
jal and decisive form of this inter- 
ktion; namely the labor process, the 
rocess of production, the unending, 
rogressively developing change of 
ature to fit human needs. Out of 





is comes the progressive knowl- 
dge of the laws of the outer world. 
Dut of this comes the development 
f man’s skills and powers, and the 
owth of the senses in response to 
e richness unfolded in the outer 
orld. Out of this, because labor is 
social process, comes his discov- 
ty of his kinship to other human 
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beings. Out of this comes his grow- 
ing awareness of what he himself is 
and can be. There are all kinds of 
interaction. A person blown off his 
feet by the wind is one form. A per- 
son building a windmill to harness 
the wind is another form. 

What distinguished mankind first 
from the rest of the animal king- 
dom, out of which it rose, was the 
ability to make part of nature into 
tools, an extension of the human 
body, and so to extend human pow- 
ers over nature; by working on na- 
ture, to discover and create increas- 
ingly powerful productive forces, 
each resting on discovered truths 
and laws of the outer world. Since 
this process was carried on collec- 
tively, it gave birth to language, 
which both helped people to organ- 
ize their social activity and en- 
abled them to think about aspects 
of the world that were not present 
before their senses. The successive 
stages in the discovery of natural 
laws, in the ability to turn them to 
human ends, and in the accompany- 
ing reorganizations of society, gave 
birth to successive stages of human 
freedom, or the ability to grow in 
internal psychology and external 
powers. Only because people in real 
life were reshaping reality could 
the imagination grow, which is the 
ability to envision a change in the 
world in response to human needs, 
before that change is carried out. 

To Dewey, however, consciousness 
is primary, Labor is ignored. 
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The distinguishing contribution of 
man is consciousness of the relations 
found in nature. Through conscious- 
ness, he converts the relations of 
cause and effect that are found in na- 
ture into relations of means and con- 
sequence. (p. 25.) 


Since Dewey misses completely 
what people learn from their com- 
mon activity, he makes language and 
art, which he uses almost _inter- 
changeably, the only means of mak- 
ing people aware of each other as 
human beings. 


Men associate in many ways. But 
the only form of association that is 
truly human, and not a gregarious 
gathering for warmth and protection, 
or a mere device for efficiency in outer 
action, is the participation in mean- 
ings and goods that is affected by 
communication. The expressions that 
constitute art are communication in 
its pure and undefiled form. Art 
breaks through barriers that divide 
human beings, which are  imper- 
meable in ordinary association. This 
force of art, common to all the arts, 
is most fully manifested in literature. 
... There may be arguments ingeni- 
ously elaborated and plausibly couched 
about the moral and the human func- 
tion of the other arts. There can be 
none about the art of letters. (p. 244.) 


It appears to be a noble statement 
about the moral values of art. But 
it ignores the fact that the basis for 
these moral values also lies in the 
collective activity of people. It is as 
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if one were to say that the Americ 
War of Independence was a prod 
of the Declaration of Independen 
instead of the Declaration being 
crystallization and _ clarification 
the thoughts and ideas engender 
by an actual struggle for freedoj 
or as if one were to say that work 
people learned of their comm 
problems and humanity not | 
struggles against poverty, by formif 
trade unions and associations, } 
from works of art alone. IE peo, 
did not work and act togther { 
real reasons, springing out of { 
common conditions of life, no co 
munication or art would make th 
do so. Once this is granted, th 
the truth is also evidence that co 
munication, social consicousness, : 
play a most powerful, fruitful, cr 
tive and essential role. But Dew 
misses this dialectic of the situatig 

Pragmatism always undercuts 2 
casts doubt upon real knowled 
Just as in his influential theories 
education, Dewey overemphasid 
the “experience of learning” at 1 
expense of what it was necessary | 
people to know, so in what is 
fered as an exalted view of art,| 
consistently ignores the very 
knowledge, or quality of truth 
life, that makes art so precious 
binding people together and so po 
erful a force in social progress. 
ignores utterly the great step ini 
represented by the human port 
studied from life; the human bei 
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seen both as “subject” and “object”; 
the artist disclosing how each stage 
in society, each new set of conflicts 
and their resolution, gives birth to 
new psychologies and new human 
relationships. Dewey will say vague- 
ly that an actual portrait by Titian, 
Rembrandt or Goya, expresses “the 
artist’s imaginative vision of the 
whole being of a person.” (p. 92). 
But the greatness of such portraits 
isnot the “whole being of a person,” 
whatever that is, which they show 
us, but rather the typicality, the in- 
sight they give us into what it meant 
to live in a certain period, and the 
way in which society shapes people 
and they shape society. Thus the 
portraits (and for that matter all 
the paintings, with their profound 
evocations of a certain psychological 
response to life) of a Titian are 
psychologically as much a part of 
Renaissance Italy as Rembrandt’s 
are of the 17th century Dutch Re- 
public and Goya’s of early 19th cen- 
tury Spain. They move us because 
they give us a stage in our own de- 
velopment. But since Dewey has 
only the vaguest conception of his- 
tory, he cannot relate art to history. 
He will say: 


Our conceptions of character and 
the manifold variations of these types 
is due mainly to literature. We ob- 
serve, note and judge the people about 
us in terms that are derived from 
literature, including, of course, biog- 
raphy and history, with novel and 


drama. (p. 243.) 


But it does not occur to him that 
“character” is created in real life be- 
fore art can take it up, giving so- 
ciety a knowledge of how people 
have changed. He does not see that 
each psychological portrait is also a 
social portrait; that “character” does. 
not exist in some vague stratosphere, 
with literature giving its various 
representative examples or “types.” 

And so Dewey’s concept of art as 
“experience,” with “experience” de- 
fined as the “interaction of organ- 
ism with its environment,” ends up 
by making the actual relation of art 
to life very tenuous. “Interaction” 
may seem to some of us to describe 
the artist entering actively and criti- 
cally into social life, and embodying 
his discoveries and illuminations in 
a work of art. But the very ambigu- 
ity of the concept enables Dewey to 
make it a justification of the most 
subjective, anti-social and _self-cen- 
tered art. He sees “interaction” as 
the half-truth of the artist wrestling 
with the sheer physical materials of 
his art, the paints, canvas, spatial 
divisions, words, rhythms, tones, and 
finding fulfillment in what he makes 
of them. He obliterates the artist 
as thinker, and in characteristic 
Dewey style, he does so by appear- 
ing to praise the artist as thinker. 


A painter must consciously undergo 
the effect of his every brush stroke 
or he will not be aware of what he 
is doing and where his work is go- 
ing. Moreover, he has to see each 
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particular connection of doing and 
undergoing in relation to the whole 
that he desires to produce. To appre- 
hend such relations is to think, and 
is one of the most exacting modes 
of thought. . . . Any idea that ig- 
nores the necessary role of intelli- 
gence in production of works of art 
is based upon identification of think- 
ing with use of one special kind of 
material, verbal signs and words. (pp. 
45-46.) 


It is an important thought to 
Dewey, for he develops it later: 


Thinking directly in terms of col- 
ors, tones, images, is a different op- 
eration, technically from thinking in 
words. But only superstition will 
hold that, because the meanings of 
paintings and symphonies cannot be 
translated into words, or that of poetry 
into prose, therefore thought is mo- 
nopolized by the latter. If all mean- 
ings could be adequately expressed 
by words, the arts of painting and 
music would not exist. There are 
values and meanings that can be ex- 
pressed only by immediately visible 
and audible qualities, and to ask 
what they mean in the sense of some- 
thing that can be put into words is 
to deny their distinctive existence. 


(pp. 73-74-) 
The half-truth here is that the ar- 


tist must have a command of the 
special sensitiveness and materials 
of his art, or he is no artist. And 
thinking in terms of the materials, 
weighing the effect and reverbera- 
tion of every brush-stroke, color 


tone, line, nuance of musical sound, 
word-sound and _ word-image, is 
most exacting, hard, concentrated 
and controlled work. But the other 
side of the truth that Dewey ig. 
nores is that there is thinking about 
the materials and there is thinking 
about life. The artist does both. And 
for the latter, the language of words 
is necessary. When, as quoted pre- 
viously, Dewey says that “conscious- 
ness” is the distinguishing contribu- 
tion of man, and that through this, 
man “converts the relations of cause 
and effect that are found in nature 
into relations of means and conse- 
quence,” he is talking about some- 
thing that can be done only with 
the language of words. 

For the language of words is cen- 
tral to thinking; so much so, that 
any thinking which goes on exclu- 
sively in terms of lines, colors, mu- 
sical tones, sounds and word-images 
is of the most rudimentary kind by 
comparison. I am not saying that 
painters, composers of music, and 
poets, are not profound thinkers, but 
the contrary. It is Dewey who, un- 
der the guise of praising them as 
thinkers, makes them into no think- 
ers at all. For the truth—a very 
simple one but Dewey ignores it 
completely—is that painters, musi- 
cians and poets can be and are very 
profound, searching thinkers, but 
they do this thinking with the lan- 
guage of words. They immerse 
themselves in the life of their times, 
they read, they talk, they learn, they 
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igh their experiences and the ex- 
riences of others, they consider 
hat is happening about them, they 
ink of the past as well as the pres- 
t, and not simply of the past of 
ir art. They think of human 
roblems, moral problems and _so- 
al problems. And to do this words 
e necessary. Some artists do this 
ind of thinking more than others, 
d granted that they have the com- 
and of their materials to start with, 
he ability to make the materials come 
» life, it is they who tend to be the 
reater artists. It is such profound 
inkers about people and society 
hat we recognize in the giants of 
rt, who reshaped life and people, 
ecoming an integral part of the 
co of later generations, because 
hey disclosed so much that was real 
nd true, so much that had not yet 
ecome a part of social conscious- 
ess. 

How artists translate or recreate 
he products of this thinking into an 
rt work is a complicated problem. 
t is not a matter of evolving a con- 
cious philosophical statement and 
hen trying to find a counterpart for 
ach word in terms of lines, colors, 
ad and images, as in didactic 
etry or pictorial allegories. Rather 
t has to do with the human por- 
ait, the psychological truth and 
vpicality, the ability to relate the 
vents and conflicts of the outer 





orld to the conflicts that take place 
n the mind. It is because this tie 
o real life exists that it is possible, 


contrary to what Dewey intimates, 
to discuss very illuminatingly, the 
world views, insights, psychological 
truths, discoveries, and quality of ex- 
perience offered by a Shakespeare or 
Keats, Michelangelo or Vermeer, 
Beethoven or Wagner. One should 
not pretend that such discussion, 
however penetrating, can ever be 
a substitute for the experience of- 
fered by an art work itself. But it 
can help people to extract this ex- 
perience. Of course, artists like Bal- 
zac and Tolstoi will sometimes put 
general political and philosophical 
statements in the midst of a work, 
and these views will clash with those 
that evolve from the portraits of 
human beings, their inter-relation- 
ships and growth, in the same art 
works. But this means only that 
there is more truth when these ar- 
tists are thinking about actual peo- 
ple, their situation, and what hap- 
pens to them, than when they are 
trying to arrange their social thought 
and conclusions into some complete, 
rounded logical system or ideology. 
As it happens, the arts also offer 
many examples of creative figures 
who do very little thinking about 
life and about people other than 
themselves. And one of the proofs 
of the relation between “content” 
and “form,” a relation that Dewey 
asserts but does not pursue to its 
logical conclusion, is that we can 
recognize the nature of this thought 
in the form of the work itself. Much 
of the “non-objective” painting of 
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our time is of this nature. The paint- 
er does his thinking primarily in 
terms of the relationships of lines, 
color tones and areas, rhythms and 
divisions of space, and does this dur- 
ing the act of painting itself. Not 
only is the formal result flabby, 
weak, lacking in the organic strength 
and monumentality of great realistic 
and social-minded artists, what we 
can also gather from the work is that 
the artist has very meager human 
sympathies and social feeling, or that 
he has built up so restricted a con- 
cept of his art that he finds no way 
to bring his social thought and ex- 
perience into his art work. So it is 
with musical works created with the 
view that the art consists solely of 
finding fresh combinations of tones, 
rhythms, sounds and silences. With 
a writer like William Faulkner, 
whose stylistic and sensuous evoca- 
tion of life is very powerful but 
whose thought is on a low and 
primitive level, most of the thinking 
seems to be done in the process of 
creating the work itself. And what 
happens is that a simulated thought 
process, or stream of consciousness, 
takes the place of real thinking, 
while the all-over form of the novel 
tends to be inchoate and flabby. 
There is little to bind his images 
together. 

Dewey arrives at a support of non- 
objective art in typical fashion, by 
first seeming to attack it. He says, 
“Art is not nature, but is nature 
transformed by entering into new 
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relationships where it evokes a n4 
emotional response.” (p. 79). Thy 
Dewey takes on in combat the cr 

Roger Fry, saying, “The statemd 
that subject-matter is irrelevant coj 
mits those who accept it to a @ 
pletely esoteric theory of art.” (p.§§ 
But what Dewey does is only tos 
plant Fry’s theory of “no subj 
matter” with one of his own. 

him, non-objective art really has s 
ject-matter. It is simply “nat 


ht, as wil 























plete approval a quotation from | 
bert C. Barnes: 








When he cannot find in a pict 
representation of any particular obje 
what it represents may be the qu 
ties which all particular objects sha 
such as color, extensity, solidity, mow reality, 
ment, rhythm, etc. All -particulfility an 
things have these qualities; hence whi 
serves, so to speak, as a paradigm 
the visible essence of all things még. 
hold in solution the emotions whi 
individualized things provoke in 
more specialized way. 
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Dewey goes on, in his own wor 








Art does not, in short, cease to | 
expressive because it renders in visil@ks to | 
form relations of things, without agty itse 
more indication of the particulars t ing is | 
have the relations than is necessi#thing a 


to compose a whole. (p. 94.) e his ex 





The astonishing aspect of thr. 1, 
statement is not that Dewey Sider ni 
non-objective art can express som 
thing, which is perfectly true. Iti 
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it, as with some modern artists 
Mmselves, there is no distinction 
all in his mind between an interest 
people and an interest in things. 
is “experience.” A person simply 
ested in whether things are 
und, square, red or green, also 
; Thus, this phi- 
Bopher who has militantly pro- 
imed his intention of removing 
from the ethereal realms in which 
had been placed, who had prom- 
#d to reveal the intimate connec- 
“Bn of art to real life, ends by pro- 
ling the theoretical basis for the 
mplete flight of art away from 


then is the character 
pragmatism. Asserting its belief 


iifere Dewey is in the midst of one 
the most challenging art move- 
ents in history, a bitter, angry re- 
inciation of the entire tradition of 
ial-mindedness, humanism, criti- 
| realism, truth to life, the inter- 
f of the artist both in nature and 
the plight of his fellow human 
ings; a movement with obvious 
ks to the crisis in bourgeois so- 
ty itself. But the remarkable 
ing is that to Dewey, it is as if 
“Bthing at all were happening. Here 
¢ his explanations of modern art: 


The bustle and ado of modern life 
der nicety of placing the feature 
ost difficult for artists to achieve. 
@mpo is too rapid and incidents too 


crowded to permit of decisiveness— 
a defect found in architecture, drama 
and fiction alike. The very profu- 
sion of materials and the mechanical 
force of activities get in the way of 
effective distribution. There is more 
of vehemence than of the intensity 
that is constituted by emphasis. (p. 
212.) 


Industrial surroundings work to 
create that larger experience into 
which particular products fit in such 
a way that they get esthetic quality. 
Naturally this remark does not refer 
to the destruction of the natural 
beauties of the landscape by ugly 
factories and their begrimed surround- 
ings, nor to the city slums that have 
followed in the wake of machine pro- 
duction. I mean that the habits of the 
eye as a medium of perception are be- 
ing slowly altered in being accustomed 
to shapes that are typical of industrial 
products and to the objects that belong 
to urban as distinct from rural life. 
The colors and planes to which the or- 
ganism habitually responds develop 
new material for interest. The running 
brook, the greensward, the forms as- 
sociated with a rural environment, are 
losing their place as the primary ma- 
terial of experience. Part at least of 
the change of attitude of the last score 
of years to “modernistic” figures in 
painting is the result of this change. 
Even the objects of the natural land- 
scape come to be “apperceived” in 
terms of the spatial relationships char- 
acteristic of objects the design of which 
is due to mechanical modes of produc- 
tion; buildings, furnishings, wares. Into 
an experience saturated with these 
values, objects having their own inter- 
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nal functional adaptations will fit in 
a way that yields esthetic results. (p. 
342.) 


Now Dewey is speaking of the 
art which appeared in a world in 
which small business “free enter- 
prise” had turned into great mo- 
nopolies, trusts and cartels. There 
had been looming clouds of war, 
tighter reins pulled by the “ad- 
vanced countries” over “subject peo- 
ples,” the explosion of the First 
World War, the reshuffling of colo- 
nies, the devastating world-wide eco- 
nomic crisis, and the rise of fascism. 
What, however, does Dewey see in 
the world, so far as its effect on art 
is concerned? How does this “en- 
vironment” affect the “organism,” 


and so affect art? He sees (passage 
one) a kind of fuss and hurry, bustle 
and ado, in modern life which makes 
it difficult for artists to find some 
central feature, some point of con- 
centration, for their art. He also dis- 


covers that (passage two) since 
large numbers of people now live 
in cities, the rise of factories and the 
abundance of factory-made articles, 
have changed people’s perceptions. 
They now see brooks, trees and peo- 
ple as if they themselves are ma- 
chine-made articles. This, to Dewey, 
helps to explain modern abstract art. 

An understanding of how “envir- 
onment” really affects the human 
being, and how the results affect art, 
could throw some light on these 
modern trends. There are surface 


aspects of reality, like “hustle q 
bustle,” or factory-made artic 
And there are the great events ; 
movements, the crises that 
everybody. In these times, a hf 
of artists felt that the world 
turned upside down; that prog 
had turned into backwardness; th 
the concept of progress itself wa 
myth; that science had led the wo 
astray, bringing only unemploym 
and weapons of destruction; 
civilization was an illusion, and b: 
cally people were acting as in 
cave age; that the world was red 
a chaos, in which no laws operat 
Thus there could be an intense s 
jectivity, a withdrawal into self, wi 
the terrible fears engendered by o 
er events seeming to come fr 
within the mind itself. Or th 
could be a clinging to things th 
could be felt and touched, as if th 
were the only reality. So the ma 
rials of the arts would loom up 
the mind as concrete things, to! 
manipulated as if they had a life 
their own. There could be a bitt 
grotesque humor; a_ flinging 
images of primitivism into the ff 
of a society still holding the illus 
that it is a civilization; a sad iro 
in which the world seems to mo 
the individual and tell him his i 
potence. There could be a vision 
flight to a sweet, decorative “ordé 
in which problems and conflicts we 
seemingly erased. There could 
a bitter contempt for humanity, : 
for the expanse of bourgeois hist 
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and art which held out “false prom- 
ises.” 

Seeing the issues this way, a critic 
of capitalism and self-admitted social 
mind like Dewey might see both 
the presence and further possibilities 
of a different movement; one that 
might affirm that even these crises 
were understandable, and capable of 
rational solution; one that would 
reestablish faith in science, armed 
with the grasp of a science of so- 
ciety; one that would base itself on 
the working people, who ‘suffer the 
most from these crises, and have the 
power to rid the world of all ex- 
ploitation. But Dewey’s view of art 
removes it as far from any influence 
of or effect upon such crises as the 
view of the most metaphysical pro- 
ponent of “pure form.” There is, he 
says, a “labor and employment 
problem.” The control by some peo- 
ple of the labor of others, for their 
own gain, creates a bad psychology, 
which keeps the process of produc- 
tion itself from being an esthetic 
experience. Art has already shown 
that experience can be esthetic, or 
beautiful. All society needs to do 
is to transform itself by incorporat- 
ing artistic values. The one mistake 
of art which Dewey reproves is 
when it assumes social responsibil- 
ity, attacks social evils, and takes up 
the life of the working class; in 
other words, the movement known 
in his time as “proletarian art.” 


The labor and employment problem 


of which we are so acutely aware 
cannot be solved by mere changes in 
wage, hours of work and sanitary 
conditions. No permanent solution is 
possible save in a radical social altera- 
tion, which effects the degree and kind 
of participation the worker has in the 
production and social disposition of the 
wares he produces. Only such a change 
will seriously modify the content of ex- 
perience into which creation of prod- 
ucts made for use enters. . . . The 
psychological conditions resulting from 
private contiol of the labor of other 
men for the sake of private gain, rather 
than any fixed psychological or eco- 
nomic law, are the forces that sup- 
press and limit esthetic quality in the 
experience that accompanies the 
processes of production. .. . The values 
that lead to production and _intelli- 
gent enjoyment of art have to be in- 
corporated into the system of social 
relationships. It seems to me that 
much of the discussion of proletarian 
art is aside from the point because 
it confuses the personal and deliberate 
intent of an artist with the place and 
operation of art in society. 


Typical of pragmatism is that it 
speaks of embracing reality but soft- 
ens or clouds over the view of real- 
ity. The one kind of art which 
Dewey objects to, as wrong, is that 
which might throw light upon the 
way life is actually lived, with the 
forces for human destruction and the 
movements for human progress. He 
closes the book with a typical am- 
biguity: 


Art is a mode of prediction not 
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found in charts and statistics, and it 
insinuates possibilities of human re- 
lations not to be found in rule and 
precept, admonition and administra- 


tion (p. 349.) 


By “rule and precept” does Dewey 
mean science? By “admonition and 
administration,” does he mean any 
kind of government or social and 
collective action? He seems to say 
so. He doesn’t quite say so. He 
might be, in his own admonitions, 
closing the doors in the mind of his 
readers to the real paths to human 
progress. He might be saying that 
art is the only expression of the pos- 
sibilities of human relations. He 
might not be saying this. But 
missing from what he says _ is 
the all-important truth that the 
possibilities of human _ freedom 
are raised by what people are 
doing in real life. The great con- 
tribution of art to freedom is that it 
throws light upon this activity, im- 
pelling it forward by showing the 
implications to each person’s life of 
the changes which people are collec- 
tively bringing about. 
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The contradictions discussed here, 
however, should not obliterate the 
fact that the aim and driving force 
of Dewey’s Art as Experience is to 
bridge the theoretical abyss that has 
been raised between art and daily 
life. To fill in what is missing, 
namely, the real picture of history 
and social development, and the way 
in which art has actually operated 
in social life, would mean a drastic 
change in Dewey’s conclusions, and 
the substitution for his pragmatism, 
of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism. The results would be use- 
ful. Such clarification of Dewey's 
pragmatic ambiguities, however, is 
not likely to be carried out by Dew- 
ey’s disciples in these years of the 
“cold war,” particularly when one 
finds among the leaders of these dis- 
ciples, so rabid an exponent of the 
“cold war” mentality as Sidney 
Hook. For what people like this 
find most embarrassing in Dewey, 
and wish to forget, is one of the 
most valuable sides of his thinking; 
namely, that he was a critic of capi- 
talism, and saw a socialist solution. 
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On the So-Called “Middle Class” 


ly Victor Perlo 


| Upsurging white-collar employment 
, one of the most highly-publicized 
ratures of the technical-scientific revo- 
jtion marking our time. The upholder 
{ the status quo presents this as proof 
nat all are becoming members of a 
-ew middle class, thus allegedly ending 
9p. threat to capitalism from the work- 
ng class. 
| The evidence thus brought forward 
-+the “cleanliness” and “respectability” 
f white-collar work, and of “middle- 
ass” habits and ideology are partly 
ue. But this is only a part of the story; 
ther evidence demonstrates that ma- 
tial conditions are forcing white-col- 
t workers ever closer to the status of 
ivecollar” workers. These are creat- 
hg conditions which must eventuate 
h an anti-capitalist unity of white-col- 
nr and blue-collar workers, who, com- 
ined, represent an ever growing 
hajority of the population. 
Those of us who are anti-capitalist 
artisans, must, of course, have all the 
acts; with them we can proceed more 
palistically, and with merited con- 
dence in ultimate success. Professor 
. Wright Mills’ book, White Collar, 
ublished ten years ago, was a pioneer- 
hg event in the effort to get at these 
pts. It began a materialist-oriented 
nalysis of the problem, combining this 
eftly with important study of white- 
pllar psychological problems. 

Mills’ work, however, must be con- 
dered as preliminary. In his apparent 
xiety to avoid commitment to Marx- 
m, and in his defeatism concerning 
sitive political activity by white- 
ollar workers, Mills drew a picture 
at was far from complete, and was 
ot fully rounded. Moreover, his book 
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is ten years old; significant develop- 
ments in this area have marked the ’50’s. 

Andrew Grant’s book, Socialism and 
the Middle Classes, first published in 
England some time ago has been issued 
by International Publishers (N. Y., 171 
pages, $4). While naturally basing 
itself on British data, the volume adds 
very much to our knowledge of white 
collar workers. It represents the vital 
data concerning their material condi- 
tions and political relationships. And it 
establishes a useful theoretical frame- 
work for the study of white collar 
workers. Many of his results are closely 
paralleled here. Until we have a better 
work using American data, Grant’s 
book is a must for American progres- 
sives working in “middle class” organ- 
izations and neighborhoods, and trade 
unionists anxious to make some head- 
way in realizing the formal calls of 
AFL-CIO conventions to organize 
white collar workers. 

An important theoretical contribu- 
tion is to clarify the difference between 
“middle class” and “middle strata.” 
Under feudalism the capitalist class was 
the “middle class” lying between the 
landed and churchly aristocrats and the 
serfs and artisans. 

Under capitalism this class became 
dominant, at least the more successful 
capitalists did. The lesser and newer 
capitalists, the small merchants, man- 
ufacturers and farmers in an era of 
large-scale production, became the petty 
bourgeoisie, the middle class of cap- 
italism. 

The petty bourgeoisie had a rather 
homogeneous relationship to the means 
of production—they were owners of 
means of production, they were usually 
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employers of small numbers of hired 
workers, amd subject to control of 
markets by large capitalists. They have 
declined relatively, numerically, and in 
political and economic importance. 

Instead, the term “middle class” now 
refers increasingly to the salaried ad- 
ministrative, managerial, and _profes- 
sional personnel in government and 
industry, and in many descriptions to 
the amorphous mass of white collar 
workers. A minority of professionals 
are independent, but rarely substantial 
owners of means of production or em- 
ployers of labor on a significant scale. 

The old middle classes are losing 
their grip on means of production. The 
new ones never had it, and are in a 
quite different relationship. Taken to- 
gether, these groupings simply do not 
fit the definition of a social class. Grant 
refers to them as “middle strata,” and 
uses this concept to refer to those group- 
ings in the population standing be- 
tween the workers and the capitalists 
in living standards and social status. 

Mills, incidentally, used the same 
term in dealing with American white 
collar workers, but Grant elaborates 
the concept and puts it on firm footing. 

Defining matters in this way, Grant 
divides the population of England as 
follows ... capitalist 1%, middle strata, 
15%, working class 84%. One might 
differ on details, but the general answer 
is justified, and decisively rebuts the 
propaganda about the working class as 
a shrinking minority. 

In England there are 114 million 
small manufacturers, traders and farm- 
ers. Only 300-400,000 of them are em- 
ployers of labor. Grant analyzes their 
relationships with big business, the 
cooperatives, and the labor unions. He 
shows how, despite their frequent con- 
flicts with big business, monopoly cap- 
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ital has succeeded in inculcating a 
labor, anti-cooperative, anti-social 
prejudices amongst them. 

He criticizes the inadequacy of 
bor Party programs in seeking th¢ 
support. He calls for effective supp 
to their immediate demands, aj 
working out with them ways in whi 
they can be integrated into a social 
economy, gradually, voluntarily, aj 
with mutual advantage. 

The growing stratum of profession: 
also numbers about 114 millions 
England. Grant’s conclusion about the 
is applicable to American condition 


“. . . this is the most important secti 
of the so-called middle class, not only num 
ically, but in terms of its influence and 
contribution it could make to building a 
cialist Britain. Because so many of the pr 
fessions today are really professional worke 
employed by large-scale concerns, both in tj 
public and private sectors, they are also ti 
easiest sections to win away from capitalisq 
The understanding has been growing rapid 
among employed professional workers of ti 
need for superior organization, and particular 
trade union forms of organization, if they a 
to gain improved salaries and conditions ¢ 
work. The professions are ripe for the esta 
lishment of a close relationship with t 
working-class movement, thus enormous 
facilitating the path to socialism for Britain 


The main exception—trade-unia 
consciousness has not been growin 
rapidly among American professional 





The clarity of Grant’s presentatio 
suffers on occasion when he himsd 
falls into the *muddle of middle clas} 
of which he writes. He classifi 
about 100,000 of the 750,000 manage 
as part of the middle strata. No reas 
is given, nor any kind of analysis 4 
their particular economic or politi 
positions. This kind of classificatio 


shouldn’t be left to guesswork. In 
day’s corporate society the typical caj 
italist proper appears not as a “coups 
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dipper,” but as a factory manager, de- 
partment superintendent, government 
oficial, etc. Some of these may be allies 
on particular issues—e.g. peace—but | 
do not see how, realistically, they can 
be looked at in the same way as pro- 
fessionals and petty merchants. 

The 3 and one-third million clerical 
and sales workers are almost as numer- 
ous as all Grant’s middle strata taken 
together. In the chapter dealing with 
them he excludes them from the middle 
sections, and includes them with the 
working class (pp. 87-88). But in the 
political chapter he quite clearly treats 
these office and sales workers as middle 
strata (pp. 143-156). 

The origin of his confusion is clear 
enough. In economic status the sales 
and clerical workers, in their over- 
whelming majority, clearly fall within 
the range of the manual workers. But 
politically they have remained aloof, 
most of them vote for the Tories, and 
they regard themselves as middle class. 

Early in the book Grant effectively 
disposed of the relevance of subjective 
opinions to the reality of a person’s class 
position. But here he falls into the 
same trap himself. C. Wright Mills 
confused the matter in the opposite 
direction. He started by denying the 
predominance of material factors, and 
calling all white collar workers middle 
class on psychological grounds. But as 
he proceeded to marshal his facts, he 
more and more turned towards em- 
phasizing their objective identity with, 
and long-run tendency to turn organ- 
izationally to, the working class. 

Grant’s discussion of the politics of 
the alliance between labor and the mid- 
dle strata is excellent. He shows how 
the Labor Party had considerable sup- 
port among blue collar, white collar 
workers, and middle sections in 1945, 
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on the basis of a militant-sounding so- 
cialist program. This support was lost 
to the Conservatives in subsequent 
years because of the cold-war policies 
of the laborites, which hurt the middle 
strata economically, and because of the 
dilution of the socialist program to the 
point of no return. 

He warns against two kinds of er- 
rors—the rightist error of weakening 
a program, cutting the heart out of it 
under the false premise that it will 
thereby become more palatable to white 
collar worker; and the leftist error, of 
concentrating exclusively on manual 
labor, while ignoring the specific im- 
mediate needs of white collar workers. 

There is one startling omission from 
this book. The author deals with the 
political role of the middle strata in 
England almost exclusively in relation 
to economic issues. Nowhere, and es- 
pecially in England, should one ignore 
today the question of war and peace, 
nuclear weapons, American bases. This 
range of questions is not only the most 
vital politically, it is at least on a par 
with economic issues in political in- 
fluence, especially with white collar 
people. But except for a passing recog- 
nition, Grant ignores it. 

The fight for peace is the best cement 
for welding together all anti-monopoly 
forces. An alliance of manual and 
mental workers, operatives, clerks and 
scientists, will put an end to nuclear 
wars and combine to be the gravedig- 
gers of the system which makes them. 

It would be good to have a work 
which combines Grant’s solidly Marxist 
approach and correct conclusions with 
Mills’ wealth of social data and 
sprightly presentation. | Meanwhile 
both of them, and especially Grant’s 
later and more exact work, are most 
valuable contributions. 








By Erik Burt 


The recently published Lenin coi- 
lection, the “Alliance of the Working 
Class and the Peasantry” (Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1959), can and should stimulate in- 
terest in a Marxist approach to the 
agrarian question. For a considerable 
time there has been little concern for 
this question in Marxist ranks in the 
US. 

One fact alone should compel us to 
seek a more basic approach to the situa- 
tion in the countryside than that to 
which we have accustomed ourselves. 
That fact is the perspective of the 17th 
national convention of “forging . .. an 
anti-monopoly coalition—an alliance of 
the people against big business.” 

The anti-monopoly coalition will in- 
clude “farmers”; that is obvious. Less 
obvious are the answers to some related 
questions: “Will all farmers be includ- 
ed in the anti-monopoly coalition? If 
not, which ones?” 

The 17th national convention resolu- 
tion “On the fight for peace and the 
struggle against the monopolies” focuses 
its sights on the “small farmers” 
{Political Affairs, February, 1960, pp. 
13, 21}. The convention resolution “On 
the farm question,” however, broadened 
the sights to embrace both small and 
middle farmers, the “family farmers.” 
{Political Affairs, March, 1960, pp. 81, 
82}. This discrepancy should be re- 
solved. The “small farmer” focus was 
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employed in the printed draft of the 
main convention resolution {Political 
Affairs, September, 1959, p. 34]. 

Prolonged inattention to the agrarian 
question has been compounded by the 
feeling that, since the farm population 
has declined precipitously in the last 
generation, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, not too much time should be 
wasted on the farmers. Such an attitude 
not only represents a rejection of 
Marxism, but is in effect a repudiation 
of the struggle for an anti-monopoly 
coalition. 

The present Lenin volume is extra- 
ordinarily important for several rea- 
sons. It expounds the Marxist view of 
the agrarian question in the context 
of: the developing Russian revolution, 
the victorious revolution, and the early 
grim years of the first workers’ re- 
public. 

Most of the articles and speeches were 
composed for the day-to-day struggle. 
They do not, therefore, provide a pat- 
tern to be applied mechanically to other 
times and places, Lenin gives a pointed 
warning in this respect from the rev- 
olution of 1905. Then the “Russian 
Marxists . . . committed the following 
mistake: instead of applying the theory 
of Marx to the peculiar [agrarian—EB} 
conditions prevailing in Russia they 
uncritically repeated the conclusions 
drawn from the application of Marx’s 
theory to foreign conditions, to a dif- 
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ferent epoch.” (p. 172, Lenin’s em- 
phasis). 

The main elements of the Marxist 
viewpoint, which are elaborated by Len- 
in, are: 

1. Basic to an understanding of the 
agrarian question is an analysis of the 
class differences in the countryside. 

2. The working class must establish 
the closest possible ties with the various 
toiling sectors of the farm population; 
the nature of these ties will vary with 
the class differences in the rural areas. 

3. The nature of these ties will vary 
with the historic period in which they 
are achieved, that is, their character 
will depend on what historic tasks they 
are designed to achieve. 

4. The working class has no in- 
terest in expropriating the small and 
middle-size tillers; though it does have 
a fundamental interest in eventually 
socializing agriculture in the interest 
of the entire nation, small and middle 
farmers included. 

From the first article in the volume, 
published in r1go1, to the last, in 1923, 
the book is permeated by the Marxist 
consciousness that the rural population 
is not one undifferentiated mass of 
“peasants.” The understanding of the 
class differences in agriculture, which 
runs through the whole body of Marx’s 
and Engels’ work, is in fact one of the 
keystones in the heritage of Marxism. 

Lenin emphasized in 1919 that En- 
gels had “established the division of 
the peasantry into small peasants, mid- 
dle peasants, and big peasants” and 
that “this division holds good for the 
vast majority of the European countries 
even at the present day.” (p. 276). 

Such a class analysis was of urgent 
importance in the struggle to overthrow 
tsarism, then capitalism, and finally to 


insure the security of the Soviet power. 
Throughout the volume there is the 
insistence on understanding the class 
character of the various strata of the 
rural population, ranging from the 
propertyless, the agricultural wage 
workers, the semi-proletarian poor 
peasants, through the small and mid- 
dle peasants, to the rich peasants em- 
ploying wage labor. Beyond all of them, 
in the pre-Revolution years, were the 
semi-feudal and capitalist landlords. 

In the historic struggle of the Rus- 
sian working class, its relations to the 
peasantry were of primary importance. 
The “question of the attitude of the 
workers to the peasants,” Lenin held, 
was “fundamental.” The issue was how 
“the working class is to lead the peas- 
ants forward to socialism.” (p. 208). 
That is, in essence, the “agrarian ques- 
tion” as Marxism views it: how to lead 
the peasants, the farmers, the “inde- 
pendent” producers, to socialism. 

The relations of the working class to 
the farmers (and to the other middle 
class or semi-proletarian sectors of the 
population) are no less basic to the 
achievement of an anti-monopoly coali- 
tion, and for the attainment of the state 
power which would represent such a 
coalition. 

Always, even when, in the years after 
the revolution, the relations to the mid- 
dle peasantry became a critical factor 
in the survival of the revolution, the 
keystone of Lenin’s policy was reliance 
on the proletarian sectors of the rural 
population. In 1903 he wrote: “Our 
first, our principal and indispensable 
task is to strengthen the alliance be 
tween the rural proletarians and semi- 
proletarians and the urban proletar- 
tans.” (p. 81, Lenin’s emphasis.) 

Sixteen years later, a year after the 
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October revolution, he said that “in all 
its work in the countryside” the Com- 
munist Party “will continue to rely on 
the proletarian and semi-proletarian sec- 
tions of the rural population . . . exert- 
ing every effort to bring them closer to 
the urban proletariat and wresting them 
away from the influence of the rural 
bourgeoisie and petty-property inter- 
ests.” (p. 269). 

It was not enough for the Bolsheviks 
to realize, as Marx and Engels had 
taught, the critical importance of un- 
derstanding the class differentiation on 
the countryside. The party’s activities 
had to be organized with this differen- 
tiation in mind. In the period prior to 
the October Revolution, the working 
class was allied with the peasantry as 
a whole, since the entire peasantry 
sought the abolition of landlord exploi- 
tation and semi-feudal oppression. That 
accomplished, through the victory of 
the proletarian revolution, the common 
purpose, which had allied the working 
class and the peasantry as a whole, 
ceased to be. That purpose had been 
fulfilled, the landlords had been ex- 
propriated, and the land was in the 
hands of the peasants. 

The problem following the revolu- 
tion was: how was the working class 
to establish those relations with the 
peasants—small commodity producers 
—which would enable the new Soviet 
state to withstand ruin, hunger, capital- 
ist counterrevolution and foreign mili- 
tary intervention. 

The rich peasants said: so far and no 
further; they put profiteering on a 
priority basis; and lent a hand to re- 
volts against the Soviet government. 
The rural poor, on the contrary, be- 
came the outpost of working class 

power in the countryside. Between the 
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two poles lay a great mass of middle 
peasants who had gained much from 
the October revolution, who were dubi- 
ous of the perspectives which the Bol- 
sheviks presented, who saw their future, 
not in large scale, socialist production, 
but in their individual enterprises, 
The answer lay in class solidarity 
with the agricultural workers; close 
fraternal relations with the small peas- 
ants; a unique alliance with the middle 
peasants; and repression of rich peasant J\aryism 
subversion inspired by the big capital- |. riority 
ists or foreign imperialists. fi rods 
On the day following the overthrow sbability 
of the capitalist government, the land ilution 
was nationalized. Nationalization re- iling ng 
presented, not the advent of socialism, erations 
but the end of landlordism. The Decree re the 
on the Land (Nov. 8, 1917) provided }- circu 
that the land would be allocated among } ji, {4 
the peasants on the basis of either the Bone an 
amount of labor or the number of } poscess 
mouths to feed in the family. + pre } 
There were objections that the Decree g the sn 
was in the spirit of the Social Revolu- jen 4 “| 
tionaries’ doctrine, and not of tradi- xt is ne 
tional Marxism. Lenin replied: so what? }..” Ty 
This was what the peasants wanted E power | 
(“They want to settle all land ques fi} appr 
tions themselves”); experience would Impress 
show who was right; the Bolsheviks };, positi 
and the peasants could arrive at the }. fot ¢} 
proper goal, the Bolsheviks learning ) princip 
from the peasants and guiding them. |, preset 
The development of large-scale pro fics and 
duction was imperative because it re- b princi 
presented the most efficient utilization }yi4) Re 
of agricultural resources, and because jn, sup] 
the meager funds which the Soviet fon. de, 
state could allocate to agriculture could oly " 
be applied most efficiently on large he peas, 
productive units. If these appropriations Bnd th, 
were distributed among the multitudes Jy,’ 
of individual peasants they would drib 
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s away, with almost no perceptible 
fect in producing a food surplus for 
¢ cities. 
There was, however, a major ob- 
ble to socialized production: the 
ysants would not go for it, especially 
e middle peasants, on whose coopera- 
pm much depended. They did not 
opose to trade in their emancipation 
om landlordism, their “independ- 
ice,” for socialist agriculture. 
Marxism, which knew full well the 
pet of large-scale over small- 
le production, had also foreseen the 
obability that, following a proletarian 
volution, the peasants would not be 
illing to amalgamate their individual 
rations into a single enterprise in 
Kich they would be collaborators. In 
ich circumstances, Engels had said— 
his famous Peasant Question in 
vance and Germany—“when we are 
b possession of state power we shall 
pt even think of forcibly expropriat- 
g the small peasants,” and shall give 
lem a “protracted length of time,” if 
hat is necessary, “to think the matter 
ver.” Two months before the seizure 
t power Lenin had cited Engels’ words 
ith approval. 
Impressive in the exposition of Len- 
's position on the land question is 
he fact that he was not only consistent- 
j principled, but explicitly so. That is, 
¢ presented frankly to the working 
ass and to the peasants the differences 
p principle between the position of the 
cial Revolutionaries, which the peas- 
nts supported, and the Marxist posi- 
jon; declared plainly that the Bol- 
heviks could and would go along with 
€ peasants in the distribution of the 
ind, though they differed fundamen- 
lly with the peasant viewpoint, be- 
kuse “power is in the hands of a 
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Workers’ and Peasants’ government.” 
While believing with Marx that “every 
step of a real movement is more im- 
portant than a dozen programs,” he also 
held steadfastly to Marx’ rejection of 
“bargaining about principles.” 

The differences were stated explicitly, 
and the basis for practical agreements 
for action equally so. The struggle on 
the countryside was dominated by the 
necessity of achieving an understanding 
with the middle peasants. The problem 
was neither a new one, nor peculiar to 
Russia. 

The “fight for the middle peasant,” 
Lenin said in 1903, “is going on every- 
where, in all countries, wherever the 
Social-Democratic workers are fighting 
to emancipate the working people.” 
(p._ 46). 

With the October Revolution the 
achievement of an alliance with the 
middle peasant became crucial for the 
continued existence of the Soviet Re- 
public. “We must adapt our state econ- 
omy to the economy of the middle 
peasant,” Lenin said, in proposing the 
substitution of a tax in kind for sur- 
plus appropriation (p. 368). Lenin saw 
the vacillation by the middle peasants 
between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie as inherent in their eco- 
nomic position; condemned coercion 
against the middle peasant as impermis- 
sible and disastrous; proposed, instead, 
to “neutralize” him through conces- 
sions and assistance; stressed that so- 
cialist construction in the countryside 
would require a protracted period; de- 
clared that the middle peasant would 
take the socialist road only when con- 
vinced by example; and held that the 
Soviet government had the responsibil- 
ity of providing the example. 

Basic to the success of this policy, 
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and it did succeed, was the support of 
the Soviet power by the village poor: 
the repression of any attempts by the 
rich peasants to act the catspaw for the 
capitalist class; and consistent advocacy 
and support of socialized production 
(in various forms), despite the fact 
that for an appreciable period the over- 
whelming bulk of production would 
come from individual peasant farms. 

The history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, specifically the years covered in 
the present volume, testifies that a 
Marxist analysis of the countryside is 
basic to the preparation of a working- 
class agrarian program, that such a pro- 
gram is fundamental to the advance of 
the working class, and to the achieve- 
ment of socialism. (A year before his 
death Lenin said with prophetic vision 
—the words conclude this volume— 
“if we see to it that the working class 
retains its leadership of the peasantry 
... we [will], speaking figuratively, be 
able to change horses, to change from 
the peasant, muzhik horse of poverty, 
from the horse of economy fit for a 
ruined peasant country, to the horse 
which the proletariat is seeking and 
cannot but seek—the horse of large- 
scale machine industry, of electrifica- 
tion.” 


The principles developed in this y 
ume have basic implications for 
theory of the anti-monopoly coaliti 
They require answers to the followi 
questions: What is the class content 
rural America today? How does n 
nopoly affect the different rural ¢; 
formations—the proletarians, croppy 
subsistence “residence,” and _parttiq 
farmers; the small and middle g 
farmers; the big farmers and far 
corporations? How are the inter 
relations (say, between wage worke 
and the middle farmers who hire wa 
labor, if only for short periods) 
fected by monopoly and by the an 
monopoly struggle? Will all farm 
go along in this struggle or are so: 
irrevocably on the monopoly side? 

And, among the wage workers ay 
the poorest individual tillers—what 
the differences in social condition } 
tween Negro, Mexican-American, af 
other minorities, on the one hand, aq 
the whites on the other hand, imp 
for the agrarian sector of the an 
monopoly coalition? 

We have been satisfied to go alo 
with loose concepts and looser py 
grams, It is high time we utilize t 
principles and method of Marxism 
correct our approach. 
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Coming in August— 


DARE WE BE FREE 


THE MEANING OF THE ATTEMPT TO 
OUTLAW THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


By HerBert APTHEKER 


A fighting, polemical book which subjects to critical analysis 
the June 5 five-to-four Supreme Court decisions upholding the 
Smith Act membership clause and the McCarran Act registration 
clause. In weighing the opinions of Frankfurter, Harlan, Warren, 
Black and Douglas, the author probes the nature of the laws them- 
selves, the significance of the decisions in the context of world 
developments, perspectives facing the Communist Party, and the 
impact of the decisions on general democratic rights, the Negro 
freedom struggle, the labor movement and the fight for peace. 
This important book will contain specific recommendations for 
converting the seeming victory for reaction into its opposite. 


128 Pages: Paperback $1.00 
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FREEDOM BEGINS AT HOME, by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
“A FATEFUL MOMENT IN OUR HISTORY”; Dissenting 


opinion of Associate Justice Hugo Black in the 
McCarran Act Decision 


“1 DO NOT THINK THE COURT’S ACTION CAN 
BE JUSTIFIED”: Dissenting opinion of Chief 


Justice Earl Warren in the McCarran Act Decision 


RIDING TO FREEDOM, by Herbert Aptheker 


and James E. Jackson 


THE LESSONS OF CUBA, by James S. Allen 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 











